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“NOT FALSE, BUT FICKLE.” 


Sucu a little while ago, such a little while ! 
At our own inconstancy should we sigh or smile? 


Blind and deaf the tyrant, Love, who rules our 
inner life ; 

He neither heeds nor hears the toss and tumult 
of the strife. 


Raising one to sure calm height, to dash an- 
other down ; 

Gathering flowers from new-made graves to 
wreathe the bridal crown. 


Blessing here with perfect faith, tender, strong, 
and true; 

Blighting there some radiant bloom, fresh blos- 
soms to renew. 


Wrenching purest ties in twain, wounding, sear- 
ing, healing — 

All the weakness of our hearts day by day re- 
vealing. 


Helpless human life goes on, as the wheel re- 
volves, 

Passing our poor struggles o’er, crushing our re- 
solves. 


What avails to strive or wail? better to beguile 
Each swift hour with all it gives —for a little 
while. 


Gather roses while they blow, catch the sun- 
beams passing ; 

Every moment, shine or shade, the great stream 
is glassing. 


Such a little while ago, such a little while! 
And I dreamt that life was lit but by your joy- 
ous smile, 


Such a little while ago, and you thought or 
swore — 

Given a loving look of mine, and hope would ask 
no more. 


Now, can you quite remember your glory in your 
choice? 

Can I recall the old sweet thrill that answered 
to your voice? 


In sooth we scarcely can, dear; all passed like 
April’s smile ; 
Such a little while ago, such a little while ! 


We’ll owe it kindly memories, that happy dream 
we dreamt ; 

It had no inner claim to be from Love’s strange 
laws exempt. 


Yet recollect it tenderly, for in its brief bright 
reign 
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770 “NOT FALSE, BUT FICKLE.”—THE SPHINX. 
Was many a joy whose subtle charm we shall 
not find again. 


The spell was woven deftly, it was potent to be- 
guile ; 
Such a little while ago, such a little while! 
Tinsley’s Magazine. fire ap 


THE SPHINX. 


Dreap warder of an ancient land, 
Thy wondrous form of changeless stone, 
Reigning o’er leagues of shifting sand, 
Unnumbered ages for thy throne; 
Pygmies, we gaze and pass. away — 
I now, Cambyses yesterday. 


Dim mem’ries of forgotten things , 
Haunt thoge large eyes: the Shepherd chiefs, 
The victor’s crown — the pride of kings, 
E’en meaner mortals’ lesser griefs : 
Canst thou recall old Menes’ face? 
Hast bowed before Rhodope’s grace? 


Those grand lack-lustre eyes perchance 
Saw Helen, like a goddess, move; 
And Alexander’ 8 fateful trance 
That ruined Ilion for her love: 
Didst hear stern Proteus quick dismiss 
The wretch who marred a guest-friend’s bliss, 


Vain—worse than vain—no word comes through 
Thy lips? cold portals. Thou hastseen « 

The conq’ring Mede, the crafty Jew, 
Greek sages, Antony’s dark queen ; 

Is’t to their ghosts in yon soft haze 

Thou turn’st that everlasting gaze? 


Great Horus, answer—art thou mute? 
Hast no responsive chords for eve, 

Like Morn’s old vot’ry? —I salute 
Thine awful silence. Let me weave 

My puny fancies, knowing well 

Man may not learn th’ Inscrutable. 


What though thy buried secret sleeps 
In far Ogygian eons? Still 

The daily sunshine o’er thee creeps; 
And so for unknown ages will: 

And men shall view thy massive brow, 

And marvel at its calm, as now. 


Eve’s rich glow lingers round thy head, 
And lights thy melancholy face, 
As loving all its gold to shed 
On tlie last monarch of thy race: __ 
Slow fade the purple tints—farewell ! 
—y are thy thoughts — too deep to tell. 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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CLEVER WOMEN. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
CLEVER WOMEN, 

THERE is nothing so elastic as our esti- 
mate of time. In the mere act of review- 
ing them, fifty years may swell into a huge 
period, or contract into a moment — the 
mere twinkling of an eye. In many a ret- 
rospect a lifetime is nothing — memory 
making past existence all one present. It 
may be spanned in one grasp of thought as 
making no difference in a man’s identity, 
leaving him absolutely the same to his own 
consciousness. In another mood, and look- 
ing out of and beyond self, he sees fifty 
years for what they are — a good slice not 
only of a long life but of the life of the 
world. This sum of years repeated com- 
paratively few times and we are at the first 
year of our Lord; and from thence, by a 
series of half-centuries — leaps easy to the 
imagination, and which a child may remem- 
ber — we are at the beginning of history, 
at its very opening chapter. We must then 


conclude by all analogy that if progress is 
a word meaning anything, fifty years must 
work material and recognisable changes, 
and a very little reflection convinces us that 


they have made them. A man who has ob- 
served to any purpose for fifty years knows 
that he has seen some things and felt some 
emotions which no future age will see or 
feel again under similar conditions. Some 
portion of the energy and intellect of the 
world has done its task, contributed to some 
result; and thought and action will never 
be linked to the same work and end, again. 
There is a day for everything. However 
momentous a point has seemed, the fluctua- 
tions of thought have passed it by for good 
and all in the particular phase which stirred 
his sympathies. He leaves the world differ- 
ent from what he found it. The wonder 
grows that the working period of one life 
should witness changes so vital; and reflec- 
tion forces fifty years into very impressive 
dimensions. There are times when the dif- 
ference between then and now, both in the 
face of things and in the pervading tone of 
thought, strikes him as something prodi- 
gious. 

’ We may realise this by considering what 
a perplexing, uncongenial, unfamiliar world 
our children would find the first. twenty 
years of this century, if by any deviee of 
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magic we could plunge them into that pe- 
riod; how, in the first place, they would 
shiver. i in a new sense of neglect and disre- 
Seer nobody putting them first or making 

all things bow to their pleasure and conve- 
nience; or indeed thinking it any great 
matter if a’ touch of life’s real hardships 
embittered their prime. From this cold 
shade what would a world seem to them 
still hampered by difficult locomotion, bad 
roads, and post-chaises, horrible winter 
night-journeys outside stage-coaches — 
nights dim with the feeble illuminations of 
train-oil and snuffy tallow-candles ; a world . 
of intellectual trammels, where opinion was 
not ventilated in hall and lecture-rooms — 
where people thought in battalions, and the 
mind had its uniform to be assumed. every 
field-day — where a man must be either 
Whig or Tory, Calvinist or Arminian, and 
compromise was contemptible — where peo- 
ple sat at home, and only country gentle- 
men amused themselves and wasted their 
time out of doors; a world with quite an- 
other class of absurdities, anomalies, and 
barbarisms from this present. one — where 
every ‘‘ respectable” powdered his head: 
white, and every woman who would not be 
thought wildly eccentric hid away the first 
grey hair as a crime against society; a 
world of feeble accomplishments, where 
music was thought effeminate for men—a 
mere siren, betraying him to his destruction 
— and art and science generally, misleaders 
from the main business of life: but, for all 
this, a good old world to those who can re- 
call it, or thrqugh some gifted senior have 
felt its influence; a world with some sense 


of stability still lingering about its institu- 


tions, and yet a world of fancy and romance, 
of Wordsworth’s poetry and Scott’s novels, 
and where the art of good talking at least 
was a living accomplishment —an excellent 
world, in fact, in spite of what the young 
people might think of it, for prosperous 
well-to-do men and women. For this class 
we cannot see that progress has done much. 
They have lost a sense of monopoly in a 
good many things where monopoly, by con- 
stituting the distinction, constituted a good 
share of the happiness. We cannot won- 
der that long memories here are slow to 
recognise any change for the better, any 
progress that is not a mockery of the term, 
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‘in the condition of society. The bustle and 
fever of competition, the struggle of the 
classes beneath them, the turmoil of opinion, 
are to them nothing but causes of inconve- 
nience, or matter for honest protest. When 
they are the spokesmen they naturally make 
out a case for the old state of things, and 
a very plausible one, from their point of 
view. But, unfortunately, the majority of 
mankind belong not to the prosperous but 
to the struggling class. 

However, these large questions only re- 
motely concern our present subject. What 
the nineteenth century has done and has 
still to do for the masses, under the new 
political conditions to which they are about 
to be subject, we leave to more ambitious 
pens. What has impressed us lately, and 
what we would impress upon our readers, 
is the benign work of progress in a given 
period for one particular oppressed class — 
aclass of persons for whom not even the 
Reform Bill of the future promises largely 
— who owe what they have, or hope to gain, 
to the more subtle insensible action of that 
mysterious onward movement which plays 
so great a part in human affairs — we mean 
the class of clever women. An unpopular 
class—a class, at least, whom no other 
class particularly likes or cares to take to 
its bosom — who have always a hard battle 
to fight, but who certainly fight it now un- 
der less disadvantages than they did fifty 
years ago. We do not here speak, we re- 
peat, of prosperous clever women, who 
‘have never had any battles to fight any more 
than dull or commonplace ones— wealth 
and station support alike exceptional clever- 
ness or exceptional stupidity — but the class 
of able women who are thrown upon their 
own resources. 

_ But, before entering into our subject, 
some definition of what we mean by clever 
women seems to be needed. In the first place, 
all women who are not clever women are not 
to be distinguished from them by any dis- 
paraging epithet, or any expression of draw- 
back whatever. On the contrary, especially 
attractive women are rarely clever in the 
common sense of the word; the conven- 
tional charming woman, never. With most 
people cleverness is applied to women as a 
term of veiled reproach, and not without 
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intellect at the expense of something dis- 
tinctly feminine. -The ideal woman does 
not reason; her processes of thought are 
intuitive so far, that she can give no account 
how she arrives at them: if she attempts to 
do so, her professed reasons are palpable 
after-thoughts, proving that logic is at least 
no obtrusive faculty.: She is wiser not to 
pretend to it. ‘We bow to conclusions 
formed on no conscious data, and with’ no- 
thing like argument to back them, because 
in her own province, though she cannot rea- 
son, she is very apt to be right. Clever 
women, on the contrary, throw intuition 
over and aim at logic. They possess the 
analytical faculty, and encourage it in them- 
selves. They search into the why and the 
wherefore, they pursue a subject in all its 
bearings, they trace it. to its cause, they 
study themselves, and, above all, they study 
character in others — not for a present pur- 
pose, not by the intuitive method, but as a 
habitual intellectual occupation. As reason- 
ing beings they dispense with instinct, or 
subdue it to a subordinate capacity, which 
revenges itself in return by ceasing to 
serve their personal needs, leaving them to 
work out the details of conduct by the 
light of their boasted reason: a revenge in- 
deed. Weall perceive, who have any ex- 
perience of self-consciousness, what a poor 
exchange must be a constant appeal to the 
will or the judgment in the minor action of 
life, for the promptings of habit and imtui- 
tion in natures finely tuned, where the mind 
does not speculate but act, comprehending 
just as much of the persons and things en- 
countered as is necessary for success, and 
no more. Knowing too much and thinking 
too much are alike fatal to charm. 

When we would define a clever woman, 
we mean something almost as distinct 
from a sensible, a well-informed, or even 
an intelligent woman, as from the conven- 
tional charming woman. What a clever 
woman sees, hears, acquires in any way, 
assimilates itself, undergoes a certain trans- 
‘mutation, and can never be reproduced as 
a mere act of memory. Something of her- 
self hangs about it. She puts it in a new 
point of sight. A process of classification 
is for ever going on. Whatever the mind 


receives is at once placed, and goes to the 





- show of reason, because it is a testimony to 


elucidation of a view, or is recognised as & 
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new experience, and its relation to all re- 
ceived knowledge is traced out. It is this 
that dignifies the veriest - gossip of the 
clever woman. Her philosophy may be 
fallacious, but news, chatter, scandal — 
whatever it is— goes through a process, 
under her handling, giving it an affinity 
with a history or study of human nature; 
80 distinguishing it from the common gossip 
well defined by Monseigneur Dupanloup in 
his ‘ Studious Women,’ where he says: ** I 
cannot approve of all the impressions pro- 
duced by material objects and the incidents 
of life being immediately expressed, and 
requiring an equally immediate answer. 
Minds thus are always laid bare to each 
other — they are never concentrated them- 
selves, and they never allow others to be 
concentrated. One thinks aloud because 
one thinks little.” 

These habits of thought give to the clev- 
er woman an irrepressible independence, a 
fancy to play her own game. However 
much she desires the approval of men, 
which she may do very eagerly, her mode 
of obtaining it is not deferential. It is by 
showing what is in herself, not by an en- 


gaging conformity. The masculine mind is 
not felt a necessary complement to her own. 
She is no mistress of the flattery of uncon- 


scious submission. A woman’s eyes are 
never so beautiful as when they look up; 
the eyes of her mind are not prone to as- 
sume this appealing grace. With unfem- 
inine awkwardness, she probably does not 
see what she is about; even though she 
does, the distinctive qualities of her mind 
must have their way. But we may say that 
the intellectual exercises for which we give 
her credit are incompatible with tact in any 
exquisite degree — not inconsistent with ap- 
preciating tact, about which she may be 
able to say a great many clever things, but 
with this subtle power ds an instrument for 
use. She aims at too much; her mind is 
too excursive. She does not accept a lim- 
ited province as especially her own. The 
ideal-woman confines herself to her circle, 
her family, her home, and herself as the 
centre of all. Within this restricted range 
the mind’s touch is endued with an exquis- 
its sensibility, because it is restricted. In 
larger, remoter questions, tact and instinct 
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go for nothing —they are consciously at 
fault; and therefore all: that. concerns art, 
literature, politics, religion, and all great 
public questions, are accepted by the ‘‘ very 
woman,” from lover, husband, or whatever 
man is selected as guide, with real implicit- 
ness and docility, however these submissive 
qualities may be veiled with a feint of choice 
and self-will. This graceful homage it is 
not in the power of the clever woman to 
offer. Whatever her judgment and her 
opinion is worth (and it is not necessarily 
worth much), the fatal gift of thinking is 
hers. Even if she were to feed on the air 
of blind trust it would not become her — 
her unlucky talents cut her off from the ten- 
derest form of sympathy. 

And yet these awkward, so-called unfem- 
inine strivings after the intellectual, seen in 
every age since the revival of learning, 
should merit some sympathy if it were on- 
ly for the obstacles they have successfully 
overcome. How have they been received? 
Now it is not reasonable in women to ex- 
pect men to be so far attracted by excep- 
tional ability in them as to consent to merge 
their own individuality in it. Superior in- 
tellect can scarcely be what is called at- 
tractive. A man is wise to desire to remain 
intellectual head of his own home, nor do 
things go quite as they should do where the 
disproportion of intellect is conspicuously 
on the wife’s side. In the view of two 
making a complete whole, the woman is not 
a better complement to the man for being 
very much above, or for having an intel- 
lectual side apart from him, clamouring for 
expression. But where there is no danger 
of being swamped by feminine cleverness, 
how have intellectual men — men who know 
what it is to ‘‘ make thinking part of their 
diversion,”— who despise their fellow-men 
who. live on the alms-basket of borrowed 
opinion ,— how have they treated the same 
diversion in women? If clever or learned 
women have ever hoped for the praise of 
men in reward for their trouble, the very. 
simplicity of their vanity should have made 
men lenient ; and instead, what brutality of 
contempt has assailed them, and from all 
points. Swift, who loathed the vacuity of 
the women of fashion of his time, thought 
nothing but bad of them, and talks of 
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** Seeds long unknown to womankind — 
For manly bosoms worthy, fit — 
The seeds of knowledge, judgment, wit; ”’ 


who complains that not one gentleman’s 
daughter in a thousand could read or under- 
stand her own natural tongue, or be judge 
of the easiest book that could be written in 
it, or read it without mangling the sense, 
or acquire the art of spelling all her life 
long ; and who resents the utter want of in- 
terest in the poor soul for any rational con- 
versation, turning, as she would do, from 
the instructive talk of men — his talk, per- 
haps — to consult with the woman that sits 
next her on the last cargo of fans ; — Swift; 
whose only receipt against the nonsense and 
frippery of women is to advise every woman 
he cared for to renounce the companionship 
of her sex—with what a sledge-hammer 
does he descend on the women who, tired 
of this frippery, take a line of their own, 
and, instead of being mere listeners, at- 
tempt to be wise on their own account! 
**I know very well,” says he, to his fair 
correspondent, ‘‘ that those who are com- 
monly called learned women have lost all 
manner of credit by their impertinent talk- 
ativeness and conceit of themselves; but 
there is an easy remedy for this, if you 
come to consider that, after all the pains 
you may be at, you can never arrive in 
point of learning to the perfection of a 
schoolboy.” But this is not so bad as the 
warning of sleeker moraljsts, who coun- 
selled women very seriously against any 
exercise of mind because men did not like 
it, and it stood in the way of their getting 
married. Any stain for woman’s pretty 
fingers but the stain of ink! was the cry of 
fifty years ago, and had been for a century 
at least. Clever women have had a sad 
time of it since literature was literature, 
and perhaps, for the reasons we have sug- 

sted, not without fault of their own. 

ingularity suits no one, and especially it 
does not suit women. Now we think pro- 
gress has done this for them — cultivated 
cleverness no longer provokes to conceit 
or eccentricity. The whole sex has made 
intellectual advance. There must always be 
fools, but we know no class of simpletons 
to be addressed as ‘* beauteous innocents,” 
and openly cajoled into piety by Fordyce’s 
argument, that never does a fine woman 
strike more deeply than when composed in- 
to pious recollection. At all times, by 
throwing off the reserve and retirement be- 
coming their sex, women could both assert 
and prove their powers; but progress has 
relieved them from an enormous disadvan- 
tage. They can use them, and even turn 
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them to account now, naturally, quietly, 
and as a matter of course, without exciting 
injurious notice, without instilling such a 
sense of oddity and singularity as to affect 
the manner, anu often more than the man- 
ner, detrimentally ; either through conceit, 
or shyness, or effrontery, or simple awk- 
wardness, and contempt for the graces of 
the sex —a contempt which comes to no 
woman by nature, but which has often been 
assumed, in hopeless defiance. 

Not that critics have given up the subject 
of the nature and limits of women’s intel- 
lect. On the contrary, it sometimes would 
appear that Pope’s aphorism is reversed, 
and that the proper study of mankind is 
woman. We counted no fewer than three 
articles in a late number of a popular jour- 
nal devoted to this one theme, and penned 
with a caustic earnestness of purpose that 
suggests a division of the sexes beyond the 
pale of ritualism. Nor have women them- 
selves ceased to damage their own cause. 
All the folly, in fact, of both sexes has ex- 
ercised itself on the position of women. 

rers, male and female, discuss woman, 
her nature and her mission, as though she 
were some abstract animal, instead of being 
half the human race; while not a few tran- 
scendentalists despise a partnership of rights 
to assert an aptitude for universal dominion, 
and would reduce man to the servitude of 
which Cuddie Headrigg was so sensible, 
who had all his life been trodden down by 
women, ‘‘ There was first my mither, then 
there was Leddy Margaret, didna let me 
ca’ my soul my ain; and now [| hae gotten 
a wife, and she’s like to tak’ the guiding 0’ 
me a'thegither.” Jenny only anticipates 
much feminine pretension of our age in her 
reply, ‘‘ And amna I the best guide ever ye 
had in a’ your life?” 

It is wonderful, indeed, that the clamour- 
ers for women’s rights, whether in America 
or at home, have not told more injuriously 
than they have upon the steady advance in 
power and position of rational feminine in- 
tellect ; of clever women who accept their 
powers for what they are, and turn them to 
domestic, social, and marketable account, 
as they would rank, fortune, or any other 
providential gift, and with no more spirit 
of bravado or fear of outraging convention 
than men experience. 

It is within fifty years that a woman of 
unusual parts has been able to give her in- 
tellect its fullest development in its most 
appropriate field, and yet live in society 
without haying her occupations treated as a 
bar of separation. This is a step indeed; 
and a greater approach to the equality of 
the sexes, so much talked of by transcen- 
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dental ladies, than anything yet arrived at. 
It is a late triumph of womanhood that a 
woman should write as an habitual occupa- 
tion, and yet have no sense of being a star 
or a special object of attention on ac- 
count. It is this class who form the real 
protection of their sex against the satire 
and cynicism which every attempt at intel- 
lectual advance has always awakened. 
The world has never been without its 
authoresses ; the impulse is too natural for 
absolute repression. But their position be- 
fore this period was not an enviable one, 
unless backed by wealth and social posi- 
tion, which endorses everything; and they 
were so few in number, and so marked by 
circumstances — some which they could not 
help, and some of their own making — that 
uiet women, whatever their ability, shrank 
rom connection with them. In his ‘ Family 
Pen,’ Isaac Taylor notes it as an intellectual 
peculiarity of midland counties’ Dissent that 
an authoress found an honourable and nat- 
ural place among its members, and could 
retain her distinctly feminine character 
among them. Miss Austen so -recoiled 
from the publicity which at her time was 
associated with authorship, that she rigidly 
declined using her success as an entrance 
to brilliant society, and refused to meet 
Madame de Staél, regarding such an en- 
counter as a step out of the seclusion which 
she valued more than fame. Practically 
speaking, the only resource for intellectual 
and accomplished women driven to do some- 
thing for their support was tuition; neither 
imagination nor experience had any other 
suggestion. The ordinary grievance at- 
tached to this solitary refuge is, that women 
are driven to it whose intellect is not equal 
to the demands of such a calling. These 
we pity very much; but it is so much in the 
nature of things that feebleness and incom- 
petence should be at a nonplus when thrown 
upon their own resources, that we can 
hardly look forward to a state of society 


when it shall be otherwise: nor do we con-| pe 


sider the suggestion of ‘*S. G. O.” to all 
poor and helpless ladies to turn ladies’- 
maids, however plausible, a practical solu- 
tion of the difficulty, as there are probably 
more incompetent governesses than there 
are fine ladies open to their services. But 
our present business is with a much smaller 
and more select class — with ladies who are 
not too stupid but too clever and original 
for governesses. All that approaches to 
genius and originality cannot. be imparted 
— not even the faculty of analysis; while 
these innate powers constantly interfere 
both with aptitude and inclination for teach- 
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cesses. A good scholar makes good scho- 
lars, and in lesser feminine degree, all ac- 
curacy and definiteness of knowledge can 
communicate itself. All that we term ac- 
quirement can be sed on; but qualities 
ingrain and jal are in a main degree 
incommunicable. In a general sense, of 
course, it is elevating to live with superior 
minds, and an immense advantage to have 
free intercourse with them — that is, if 
there are kindred qualities in the recipient ; 
but the position of a governess, bound by 
her contract to impart specific instruction, 
interferes with this indirect accidental ben- 
efit. People must be absolutely free to 
choose their own methods, and they must 
be independent and master of the position, 
to influence others through their choicest, 
most individual gifts. 

The master and mistress of a household 
ought to be the heads of it. A great deal 
of inevitable injustice follows where this is 
not the case, and clever subordinates find 
themselves kept down by inferior intelli- 
gences. In fact, the ideal governess ought 
not to be a student of character in any 
marked degree. None of us, if we knew 
it, would receive a stranger into our house- 
hold to whom all our faults and weaknesses 
would soon bea printed book. Such mis- 
placed discernment must be a source of sus- 
picion and unhappiness to all parties. Nor 
should the governess occupy herself too 
sedulously with the characters of the chil- 
dren under her charge. Tlie habit of read- 
ing character often tends to a sort of fatal- 
ism, and is opposed to that passion for in- 
stilling and imparting and moulding which 
constitute the born teacher. Yet these in- 
convenient qualities, exercised in an ap- 
propriate field, constitute the great charm 
and chief power of many a successful au- 
thoress, who is likely also to be a much 
more amiable character when her gifts bring 
her credit and fortune, than when they 
keep her, according to her temperament, in 

hot water or anxious mistrust. 

e have been led into tifis train of thought 
by the reperusal of a little book once famil- 
iar to us which chance brought again in our 
way. It is dated forty years back, and con- 
tains an experience of governess-life of sixty 
years since. It bears the expressive title of 
* Dependence,’ and consists of a series of 
genuine letters detailing the feelings and 
events of a course of anxious years. 

is a graphic power and an unmistakable real- 
ity about these letters which constitute them 
a piece of autobiography of no common 
merit. The impression we get of the writer 





ing, which is necessarily slow in its pro- 





from the book itself is confirmed by the 
mention we find of her in a short record of 
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travel written several years later by an 
American Professor, who became acquainted 
with the lady as the wife of his uncle, the 
clergyman to whom most of the letters in 
‘Dependence’ are addressed» He finds 
her the presiding genius of ‘an English 

arsonage, every inmate of which charms 

im. Of her he says: ‘* My aunt’s powers 
of conversation were suchas it has not been 
my good fortune to see surpassed. Ler 
tender sympathy for suffering, her strong 
love of justice, her lofty scorn of ‘oppres- 
sion, at once flashed in her eye, glowed in 
her cheek, and trembled in her utterance. 
Though remarkable for that self-possession 
so common to all well-bred persons in Eng- 
land, the thrilling earnestness of her deeper 
tones reminded me of what I had read of 
the conversations of Mrs. Siddons.” This 
is a picture of a remarkable woman, but 
not one best fitted for the only work the 
time found her to do. The letters, in fact, 
would be too painful in some of their humili- 
ating details, but for the novel-like consum- 
mation, marriage — which is imminent as 
we close the page. We venture to illus- 
trate our subject by some extracts from the 
book in question, the more readily that. it 
seems to have failed to excite attention at 
the time of its publication; though short 
extracts can never do justice to a flowing 


epistolary pen, especially when held by 
female hand. We learn that the writer is 
the daughter of a clergyman—a scholar, 


arid with habits acquired by intercourse 
with persons of higher rank and wealth 
than his own — who, dying while his three 
daughters were scarcely more than chil- 
dren, left them wholly unprovided for, and 
without those accomplishments indispensa- 
ble for the prizes of governess-life. We 
ean all remember how Miss Austen’s im- 
mortal Mrs. Elton discusses these prizes. 
** With your superior talents,” she says to 
Jane Fairfax, ‘‘ you have a right to move 
in the first circles. Your musical know- 
ledge alone would entitle you to name your 
own terms, and have as many rooms as you 
like, and mix in the family as much as you 
choose ; that is—I do not know —if you 
knew the harp you might do all that, I am 
very sure. But you sing as well as play. 
Yes, I really believe you might, even 
without the harp, stipulate for what you 
choose. Of all houses in the kingdom, 
Mrs. Bragge’s is the one I would most wish 
to see you in. Wax-candles in the school- 
room —you may imagine how desirable.” 
It was the want of the harp, and the sing- 
ing, and so forth, that condemned the lady 
before us to do without the wax-candles of 
governess-life. And we see it is inevitable. 
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Her powers, such as they are, excite inter- 
est; but she could not supply a definite 
demand: Thus she writes of her first 

ieation, at the age, as we guess her at, of , 
ittle more than twenty: *‘ I could not han- 
estly tell Mrs. Danvers [we supply a body 
to initial letters, which confuse the reader 
of the: book itself} that I was competent 
in any way to the instruction of girls so 
far advanced as she represents her eldest 
daughters ; but my ignorance of music was 
the bar she could not get over. The cor- 
respondence that I had with Mrs. Danvers 
prepossessed me very much in her favour. 
After writing her an account of myself and 
all my wonderful perfections, she says, — 
‘I have perused and reperused your letter, 
with increased regret that such a mind 
should be rejected merely for the sake of 
frivolous accomplishments.’” She is con- 
scious of talent, but it never seems the richt 
sort for the calling she isforced into. ** What 
shall Ido?” she asks. ‘‘ Am I always des- 
tined to undertake things which I am incapa- 
ble of performing? I am half inclined even 
now to write and tell Mrs. Venn all I know 
of my incapabilities and deficiencies. I did 
not willingly deceive her, if I have done it. 
I am aware that there is something about 
me which gives people a higher idea of my 

ualifications than they merit. I do, from 
the bottom of my heart, lament this; for I 
see no good .in being able to impose upon 
le. It is a talent I possess in common 
with Miss Teach’em ; there is only this dif- 
ference — she does it from design; I never 
advance a syllable for the purpose.” 

The Miss Teach’em here mentioned is 
put before her as a model governess. Her 
able dissection of this character pointe out 
another vocation for the young aspirant, if 
such had been open to her. 


**She spoke to me without reserve, and she 
seemed perfectly to understand the present state 
of things. ‘ Pretension is the order of the day,’ 
she said, ‘and those who cannot make any must 
not expect to succeed.” I am sure she is right. 
I need only to look at that odious Miss Teach’em 
to be convinced of it. She is all pretension, and 
see how she succeeds in establishing her own 
importance ! I see more of her than of anybody I 
think. I believe it is Burns who complains 
somewhere, that if he happens to like a few per- 
sons they are scattered all over the world di- 
rectly ; whereas, if there be a miscreant that he 
hates heartily, he is sure to be pushed against 
him in one way or other all through life. I hope 
I shall not be pushed against Miss Teach’em all 
through. life. I could hardly help smiling the 
other day when Mrs. Lane, in pure kintiness, 
invited her here to bear me company in their 
absence. I found it quite impossible to convince 
her that I had much rather be alone. She toll 
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me I onght to derive so much .benefit from the 
ere | of such a m, aud 80 on. 

*¢ Well, I thought'I would try to extract some 
good from her, as a sort of reward for the pen- 
ance I was doomed to undergo in her society the 
whole*day long. I thought she might perhaps 
be able to give me some hints on the best means 
of managing children, I would not learn her 
art of managing their parents if I could; and 
yet that, I believe, is the secret of her suc- 
cess, I triedin vain. Shereally can do arting 
but talk ; and all her talk is about herself an 
her plans, and what people have said of them, 
and how wonderfully she had sacceeded wher- 
ever she had been, and how anxious all parents 
were to have her. [I sat silently wondering that 
she should think it worth while to pretend even 
before me ; but long habit has made it her na- 
ture, What a labour and toil it must have been 
to her at first to make believe all the day long! 
It is well for her that the parents of her pupils 
are more easily induced to believe in the won- 
derful merits she lays claim to than.I am. Ed- 
ucation with her consists in learning a limited 
number of lessons and languages. I said some- 
thing of the cultivation of the mind and im- 
provement of the character, but she gave me to 
understand that a governess had nothing to do 
with these. I said [ had thought they were of 
the first consequence, ‘ Oh, certainly ;’ but she 
assured me, and perhaps too truly, that parents 
always inquired more particularly about what 
accomplishments you could teach their children 
than what principles you would implant in 
them.”’ 


Tutors and governesses cannot help be- 
ing unjust towards the parents. They as- 
sume, from the fact that: principles are more 
important than accomplishments, that their 
own shortcomings should be excused on 
condition of implanting a higher tone of 
feeling ; but parents naturally expect to in- 
fuse this through their own influence. It is 
in the technicalities of education that they 
want assistance. These technical deficiences 
seem to have thrown the lady out of the 
beaten track of governess-life, and some- 
times brought her into circumstances more 
favourable to the cultivation of a remarkable 
letter-writing talent, than to present ease 
and comfort. She never falls into.common- 
place situations or among commonplace 
people. The first family she engages her- 
self to is Irish; fashionable and even ele- 
gavt in manner, but disorderly and Irish to 
a typical and, we believe, obsolete degree : 
where an appeal to the maid for a window- 
blind is most complacently answered by a 
petticoat; where her missing clothes for the 
wash are found, after long search, trans- 
inuted by the servants into a pillow; and 


‘* where, from the drawing-room to the kitchen, 
nothing is in order—everything is done by 
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chance ; and for our daily food we are at the 
mercy of a dirty-looking old Irishwoman, who. 
presides in the kitchen in the quality of cook — 
and she'resembles nothing I ever saw before in 
human'shape. She might do duty for one of the 
witches in Macbeth, without any dressing but 
her ordinary attire, Well, after two or three 
days, imagine me sitting at two o’clock waiting 
for the children’s dinner to be sent up. ‘The 
footman knows nothing about it, but calls to the 
kitchen, ‘Sure, the mistress never ordered 
any!’ ‘Well, send up something.” ‘ But 
there is nothing.” At length, after a good deal 
of subterranean grumbling, the scraps of the 
day before aresent up. . . . But this is nothing 
to the want of fire. Twice in the first month 
of my being’ here we had no fire in the school- 
room, because the mistress had forgotten to or- 
der any coals, and there were not enough in the 
house to cook the dinner. Only imagine me 
wrapt up in shawls, and the poor children with 
benumbed fingers, and their mamma assuring 
them ‘ that being cold was all a fancy — youn: 
people ought to be warm ;’ and then asking 
the carri was ready ; for somehow or other 
she never forgets to order that, however short 
her memory about other things.’’ 


‘And yet this mamma: is so particular 
about the true Parisian accent that the chil- 
dren are not allowed to read French to 
their English governess. The book fur+ 
nishes half-a-ddézen effective openings for 
alady’s novel. There is the distinct por- 
traiture of the central figures of the scene, 
set off by a felicitous choice of surrounding 
detail, neyer degenerating into that cata- 
logue of inventory minuteness so often fatal 
to epistolary description: there is that fine 
confidence in the reading of a physiognomy 
so essential to the novelist, however unde- 
sirable as a practical guide; that eye for 
character, that passion for human nature 
under any trappings, that aplomb and de- 
cision of opinion, that sharpness of 
definition and distinctness of view, whether 
into things or notions, which we see in the 
born author, and which contribute to make 
the pen a natural and at once familiar in- 
strument to minds of this order, who can 
extract a flavour of romance and adventure 
out of the driest forms of life. However 
silent and solitary, the hours passed by this 
wasted novelist in the evening seclusion of 
her schoolroom, the day has generally fur- 
nished her with some subject for the eve- 
ning letter which is to hold her in communion 
and sympathy with her kind. Here is an 
‘episode. An Irish apple-woman at a’ stall 
‘round the corner excites her attention. 
The old woman presents an apple to the 
children of her compatriots, and refuses 
| payment, because it.does her heart good to 
‘see the ladies step into their elegant car- 
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riage every 
enough to a our young friend’s sym- 
ern and curiosity, After a time she 
earns her history, which she amuses her- 
self with reporting to her friend. 


**T then asked her, what-I had long wished 
to know, how she came to leave a country that 
she loved so much, and to take up her abode 
here. She told me she was a widow with one 
son, and he left her to seek his fortune in Lon- 
don. She heard from him sometimes, and she 
had reason to fear he had formed some bad con- 
nections; so she sold all that she had, and came 
over with a good bit of money to take care of him. 
She found her son on the point of marriage with 
a very worthless woman that he had found in 
the streets. She had tried to break off the 
match, but she could not. ‘ Mother,’ said he, 
*I love her; I love her even better than I do 
you.’ ‘Hard words these were for a mother to 
hear; but I made up my mind not to leave my 
poor lad, for I saw that he was ensnared past 
help. So he married her, and [ lived with them, 
pm § kept my own money in my purse at the 
bottom of my box; and sometimes his wife 
would be a bit kind to him, and then my heart 
‘was all open to her; then she would keep out all 
night with her bad friends, and my poor lad, 
when he came home, would lay his head down 
on the table for hours together, and when he 
looked up he would say, ‘* Mother, don’t look at 
me.’’ Sometimes he would say, ‘‘I shall not 
bear this long,’’ for he felt within him that it 
could not last. I was always there when he 
came home from his work, and he did not sicken 
for the want of anything; but he pined away — 
his heart was broken within him. 

*** Just before he died his wife came in. She 
had been away for several days, for she never 
eame home but when she wanted to get some 
money. She looked at him as he lay in bed, and 
‘she seemed to know how it was without asking, 
for she went to his clothes and felt in the pock- 
ets. He saw her, and he tried to speak, but the 
-words died in his throat. She muttered a curse 
on my poor boy as he lay dying, because there 
was no money in his pockets, and she went out 
ef the room. I did not heed where she went, nor 
could I, when the lad fixed his eyes on me, and 
grasped my hand and died. Well, I thought I 
would bury him decently, for I had still a bit of 
money in my purse; but when I came to look, 
neither purse nor money was there. She had 
gone to my box when she found no money in his 
pocket, and she had not left me a sixpence. For 
all that, he had a decent burial; and I sold all 
that I could, and with the help of my friends I 
got this sitting, which I had set my heart upon 
because it is so near to the churchyard where 
my poor boy lies; and every night before I go 
home, I go down and look at his grave— it 
comforts my heart to see so much of him, ’ ’’ 


The old woman’s story goes on to say 
that she might return to her own country, 
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day. This disinterestedness is |for lately she had recognised a 
waken 


gentleman 
ng among in the Irish rebellion, who, to 
t her out of London, had offered to pay 
r expenses back; but ‘*I could not leave 
my boy. Where his bones lie, there shall 
mine lie.” 


** Now I hope,’’ the warm-hearted narrator 
goes on to say — ‘‘ now I hope this story will 
touch you more than it did Mrs. O’Brien.’ I 
was quite full of it and expected I should cer- 
tainly do the poor creature some good by ae 
her. She heard me with listless apathy, 
only ‘ wondered how I could stop to talk to an 
old apple-woman in the street.’ ‘ She is just at 
the door — at least just at the corner.’ ‘Oh 
yes; I know where she is. [ am surprised that 
these kind of persons are suffered to set up their 
stalls in the street. She cannot expect much 
custom for her apples in such a neighbourhood 
as this.’ ‘ The churchyard is just at the bottom 
of the street, where her son—’ ‘Oh yes, I re- 
member; and you aresimple enough to believe 
her story.’ I said not another word. I looked, 
for I felt ashamed of myself; but it was at hav- 
ing made such a mistake as to tell my story to 
her. Icould pledge my life on the truth of the 
old woman, and so would you if you had heard 
her tell the story herself.’’ 


The girl who could write this story would 
be sure to tell it well; so that she might 
well wonder at Mrs. O’Brien’s apathy ; but 
still we see powers misapplied. Conversa- 
tional gifts need an appropriate field. We 
have been told lately that nobody can tell a 
story well without the vantage-ground of 
position. We can hardly imagine eloquence 
of any kind more painfully deprived of its 
chances than in the position of an English 
governess. Not venturing across the seas 
with her Irish employer, we have further 
insight into the experience so popular in fie- 
tion, so painful and often humiliating in 
real life, of ‘seeking a new situation. A 
dependent’s involuntary study of character 
imparts no courage, nor, in fact, any prac- 
tical advantage. ‘I never see a cloud on 
any one’s brow,” she somewhere says, ‘‘ that 
Ido not expect it to burst on my head.” 
This poor young thing trembles under the 
ordeal of interviews with cold unpitying 
strangers, and indemnifies herself for what 
she undergoes by the necessary relief of a 
narrative of Ro te ‘tones, and bargainings 
ending in disappointment. Her powers are 
recognized, but they only involve her in 
hard tasks. Relying upon them, a certain 
religious patroness betrays her into the fam- 
ily of a virago terrible to live with. The 
children are being brought up as heathens, 
though the father is a distinguished profes- 
sor; and a religious profession with our 
young friend excites a reverence and admi- 
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ration which often curiously clash with her 
irrepressible penetration. As she ap- 
proaches her unknown sphere of action, op- 
ressed with nervous fears, she exclaims, 
** Why should I tremble so much? Wh 
phd I have such a horror of the place 
They are but human beings that I am about 
to,encounter; and have I not been told on 
very good authority that the tone of my voice 
is sufficient to interest any one and subdue 
all things?” But her misgivings are pro- 
phetic. After a terrible journey by land 
and sea she arrives late before a dismal 
house — “ painted black, I thought.” 


“ 


The.parlour-door was opened, and I saw my 
two pupils, @ho sat in mute amazement by the 
fire. The mother then rose and pushed a chair 
towards me in a most awkward and ungracious 
manner, I had not been used to see such un- 
couthness; and not quite certain of her identity, 
I said witha slight curtsy, ‘I presume I have 
the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Sowerby.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
she grumbled in an indistinct manner; but that 
was owing, perhaps, to the loss of her front 
teeth. I could not disguise from myself that my 
eoming was very unwelcome to her, if I might 
interpret her most forbidding manner and looks. 
I sat for a few minutes in silence, most devoutly 
hoping that all my fancied skill in physiognomy 
might prove false; for if either r or Lavater 
have an atom of truth in our science, there never 
was & more unpropitious countenance for a poor 
dependent to contemplate. 

“« Finding she had taken up the poker to mend 
the fire, which wanted no such assistance, I fan- 
eied her silence might proceed from the mere 
awkwardness ofa person unused to strangers; 60 
I continued to hope Mr. Sowerby was well. 
* Yes, he is well enough. He ought to have been 
in the way, but he seldom is when he is wanted. 
He knew you were coming to-day, but he said 
the water would beso rough you would not cross.’ 
This was delivered with effort, and in a most 
ungracious manner; but it opened a subject for 
me to speak upon, soI told the horrors of my 
journey, to all of which she made little or no re- 
ply. Aimost in despair, [ began to try my pow- 
ers upon the children, but they were equally 
chilling and inaccessible. ‘I just settled it 
in my mind that I had never seen such children 
before, and both they and their mother were 
more disagreeable than anything [ had ever im- 
agined, when the door opened, and their father 
entered. He is a middle aged man, of a most 
kind and benign aspect; his fhole face was ra- 
diant with good-nature. Neither his mind nor 
his manners have had~ much cultivation. He 
has never, as he has since told me, been to an 
school; but he is well versed in the school 
Christ. There he had learned to extend the 
hand of kindness and even welcome to a stran- 
ger. . . . I inquired about Mrs. St. Clair; and 
the only time that the lady of the house joined 
in the conversation was when she observed, with 
some eagerness, that she had been some days on 
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the other side of the water, but she was afraid 
to cross in such weather — meaning evidently 
to infer that it was a most unfeminine thing in 
me to come;* and she looked all manner of re- 
proach at me, I could hardly help smiling, 
even in the very bitterness of my heart; but I 
said something of my inexperience of the water 
having made me courageous, perhaps. from not 
knowing the danger. How shall I vegetate 


with such a woman? How came I here? 
Against her will, I must suppose; and how 
My position here is a most 


strange that seems ! 
extraordinary one.’’ 


In fact Mr. Sowerby and Mrs. St. Clair 
between them had smuggled a governess 
into the house; and she is instructed that it 
is her duty to stay so long as she feels sheis 
doing good to the children. These children 
tell her that mamma says papa is a Metho- 
dist. ‘‘ And what is a Methodist, my dear ?” 
**T don’t: know,” said the little creature; 
‘* but I think it is a naughty thing.” ‘* But 
you do not think your papa is naughty ?” 
she repeated. ‘‘ Mamma says he is a Meth- 
odist.” I only answered, ** Your papa is a 


good man.” 


Mr. Sowerby has a miserable time of it. 
But we should pity him the more but for 
one fact that comes out. She sits and 
wonders at first how such a marriage ever 
came about, but supposes he married her 
at an age when 


‘* Folly and innocenee are so alike, 
The difference, though essential, fails to strike.”’ 


But adds, before long — 


‘«T must tell you I have heard it said that he 
deserves the bitter cup he is drinking, for he 
threw away an affection that would have made 
him happy. He met with this woman when 
there was some little difference between him 
and theother. She was a forsaken old maid, and 
her connections being higher than his own, he 
was pleased with the attentions they paid him. 
He was flattered by the advances she made, and 
her friends all helped to le him she was 
in love with him, for they had long found her a 
disagreeable burden upon their hands ; so in 
an evil hour he married ker. ‘ Oh what wretches 
[this to the lover] you men are, even the 
best! I have thought a great deal of that faith- 
ful love which has induced the poor forsaken 
a ae single. I think if I could meet 
with her I should be tempted to let her know 
how amply she is avenged.’ ’’ 


A fear of being thought changeable by. 
her friends, and the horror. of having to 
seek for a new home, induce her to remain 
while it is possible. She has: friends in 
the neighbourhood, spends the day at 
Christhouse, and Lady Bertram and: the 
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rest are so kind and cordial that she feels 
quite at ease, and, ‘‘as you would call it,” 
has great success in talking. Her patron- 
ess addressing the young ladies about her, 
— ‘** Now you see the truth of what I have 
often told you, the great advantage of the 
society of clever and sensible men. Miss 
C. has had this advantage.” And, in fact, 
Miss C, (our friend) owns to a liking for 
gentleman’s society. ‘Tell it not in the 
market-place,” she writes to Miss Dash, 
**but I like the conversation of men better 
than that of women. Besides, men do not 
so much ask what you know as what you 
are; and then they are so conveniently 
blind to all the faults of our sex but those 
of pedantry and dogmatism—they fancy 
themselves so quick-sighted in judging of 
character, and it is so amusing to see how 
easily they are deceived.” The redoubta- 
ble Mrs. Sowerby in time becomes unbear- 
able; so, greatly to the regret of the father 
of her pupils, she leaves. But her experi- 
ence of the intolerable is to be further ex- 
tended. Some very rich people living in a 
splendid house want a governess, she is 
recommended to them, and js invited to 
dine and to be looked at. 


** About five o’clock on Monday I set out to 
walk through the snow to this splendid mansion. 
1 was ushered into the drawing-room, where I 
found Mrs. Tempest, a very pleasing woman. 
She received me with great kindness and cor- 
diality. There was a timidity and nervous 
trepidation about her whole manner which sur- 
prised me till I had seen her husband. I sat 
with her for some time alone; at length dinner 
was annouuced, and as I rose to accompany 
her, she said,‘ I do hope you will agree with 
Mr. Tempest. I will do everything I can to 
make you comfortable,’ I had begun to hope till I 
saw him, and then I soon understood that he 
was in very deed lord and master, and she was 
the very dust of theearth. , 

** He was already seated at the dinner-table, 
and desired us both to take our seats as quickly 
as possible, for he had waited long enough for 
his dinner. Now I thought that, we had been 
waiting for him, and Mrs. Tempest ventured to 
say that he was later than usual in returning 
home, and she had been quite faint with staying 
so long. He was graciously pleased to wonder 
what business women who stayed at home and 
did nothing had to want anydinner! I thought 
I had never seen such a bear; however, I said 
to myself,‘ Let me not judge hastily —he is 
hungry, and out of humour ;’ so after eating 
voraciously, he began to be what he called 
agreeable. ‘So, ma’am,’ he said, addressing 
me, ‘I hear you have determined to leave Mr. 
Sowerby. He is a good sort of man enough, 
but I understand she is a terrible tigress.’ This 
was a subject on which I did not choose to con- 
verse; and as he seemed to expect an answer, I 
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said that.I left Mrs. Sowerby in about a month; 
*So you don’t choose to tales out of school. 
Well, I like you all the better for that; and, to 
tell you the truth, I don’t want to hear them 
— quite enough to one’s own wife; but 
this I will say, that if Mr. Sowerby would take 
a leaf out of thy book, I’li venture to say he 
would soon cure his wife of all her devilry.’ 

** He went on in this way with very little in- 
terruption from either his meek and timid wife 
or myself. The children came to my relief. 
He took occasion to observe that they would 
have been very well if they had not been spoiled b 
the folly of their mother —‘ but all that you wi 
correct,’ he said. ‘I wish them to be well edu- 
cated, for they will all have very handsome for- 
tunes, and I wish them to make a fizure in the 
world.’ After going on some time in very mag- 
nificent way, thinking, [ suppose, that he had 
sufficiently astonished my weak mind, he pro- 
ceeded to ‘ my business,’ as he called it —the 
pounds, shillings,‘and pence. 

** Oh! it is impossible to give you any idea of 
his grossness. If he had been driving a bar. 
gain at Smithfield he could not have been 
worse. ‘I tell you what, ma’am, I think your 
terms very high; you must lower them down to 
mine, and,then I shall give you twenty pounds 
more than I ever meant to give, or than you 
have any right to expect.’ I was perfectly 
calm and self- 3 and as I had been pre- 
paring to come away, I said, ‘ Then, sir, I be- 
lieve I have no occasion to trouble you any fur- 
ther. I wish you good evening.’ ‘* What! you 
won’t come down? Now take my advice— 
take a week to consider. No woman is capable 
of coming to a right judgment under a’ week.’ 
His wife pressed near and said, ‘ Only consider, 
Mr. Tempest, how very littleit is for your income.’ 
I thought he would have knocked her down. 
* Do you think I don’t know what I am about, 
Mrs, Tempest? Don’t you know that I can 
have a governess sent from town for half or a 
quarter of what I pro —ay, many that 
would jump at such a chance? I am not going 
to be bamboozled, I promise you.” I made my 
parting curtsy, but he followed me into the 
hall, assuring me that I did not know what I 
was about, and repeating that he should expect 
to hear from me in a week, and ‘ then, if I am 
not mistaken, you will see your own interest, 
ma’am, too well to refuse.’ I said, *1 will 
have the pleasure of writing to Mrs, Tempest on 
Monday next,’ ang came away.”’ 


These are trying encounters to have to 
report to a lover, longing, but as yet un- 
able, te offer the independence of a home. 
But there are other themes for her cor- 
respondence. She has to give her views 
of young ladies — on their duties, and on 
feminine manner and sentiment generally 
—on which she has opinions as defined and 
mature as on everything else. We are al- 
lowed to gather that the young curate, to 
whom these letters are mainly addressed, 
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is an attractive person to the ladies; and 
‘as it is thought expedient not to talk of an 
engagement which may be indefinite, our 
‘friend has evidently some uneasy moments, 
’ which lend a force to her contempt and 
abhorrence of all unfeminine display of in- 
terest in his direction. These were the days 
when defiance of propriety took the form of 
German sentiment instead of the fastness 
of modern manners. We are led to sup- 
pose. from the reflections we encounter 
, that in the higher middle-class so- 
ciety of that day there was fully as much 
room for the strictures of thoughtful or 
* severe judges of manner as now, though it 
is common among us to attribute an out- 
pouring of giddy disregard to old-fashioned 
.proprieties as a special token of modern 
degeneracy. Very much excellent sense is 
uttered in these pages, of which the follow- 
ing sentence, worthy of Miss Edgeworth, 
may be taken as aspecimen. She is commend- 
ing a sister ‘‘ who has very strong affec- 
tions, but is quite free from that sort of 
assionate disposition which would make 
er ‘ fall in love,’ as the common ‘phrase is. 
If you observe the female characters that 
_ fall in your way, you will find that a wo- 
man of strong passions has always 2 cold 
I do not know if the rule is the 
same with the other sex, but I have never 
seen an exception to it in my owns A wo- 
man of fiery passions is happily a monster, 
and she is invariably destitute of natural 
affection.” Our friend" in the solitude of 
her schoolroom might well be‘anxious on 
this score for a lover in: the world. What 
that solitude was, and the failure of all 
intellectual resource, is sometimes told 
with a force which accounts to us for the 
unpleasing traits so often connected with 
the conventional governess. It is not a 
training to make woman amiable, especiall 
where there is no way out of the life visi- 
ble even tohope. ‘* I may talk upon paper,” 
she says, ‘‘but I am now many hours, I 
might almost say days, without hearing 
the sound of my own voice. Who would 
take me for the same Miss C., who at Bath 
was not expected to be silent for five min- 
utes?” Again: ‘* This has been a tryin 
summer to me. I have not, it is true, ha 
my usual anxiety of seeking where to be, 
but I have tasted all the horrors of com- 
plete solitude. We never go beyond the 
garden; and I have sometimes felt that I 
should be afraid to go beyond its walls. 
The children are seldom with me except in 
school hours, and there is not one single 
human being with whom I can exchange a 
word like conversation.” At another time: 
““*T sometimes see gay company, morning 
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visitors or dinner coment walking below. 
I hear them talk and laugh, but I feel no 
wish to join them. I seem as if I had said, 
‘Of laughter, it is folly; and of mirth, 
what doeth it?” TI remain still studying 
my book of arithmetic, and I close it some- 
times, and cannot help sighing for a little 
society.” The -want of Seoks oppresses 
her— a much more common-ally to dulness 
then than now. ‘*I declare,” ‘she writes 
at one time, ‘‘I have never seen anything 
in the shape of a modern publication since 
I have’ been in the house, except *‘ A Trea- 
tise on that very prevalent Disease, a Scald 
Head.’ As famished people will prey .on 
garbage, I seized it with avidity, and ac- 
tually read it through.” A good many 
people nowadays may not read much more 
than when Murray’s Grammar, Meditations 
for the Aged, and Blair's Sermons, were 
the only books to be found in an elegant 
drawing-room; but they secure an atmos- 
phere of books by subscribing to a library 
and taking in a few serials. And it’ is 
just this atmosphere that our poor friend in * 
the days we live in would have found it ber 
vocation to help in forming, instead of 
drearily conning her multiplication table. 
Holding firm to her decision in spite of 
Mr. Tempest’s prophecies, she accepts a 
new situation in the country, frankly own- 
ing her regret that it isthe country. ‘‘ Yes, 
indeed, I do,” she says to her romantie 
lover; ‘‘I am not sufficiently enamoured 
of the banks of this romantic stream to wish 
for nothing else. I like the human face di- 
vine infinitely better. I daresay you are 
all amazement —shocked and distrusted. 
I insist upon it that you believe, notwith- 
standing, that I have just as much taste for 
the outlisis and beautiful, and just as high 
a relish for the beauties of nature, as you 
your very self; and if I were independent, 
should be just as sublime a character, and 
sigh as much after green fields and shady 
roves and falling floods; but being, as 
am, kneaded into the common mass, 
obliged to conform to the humours and hab- 
its and tastes and caprices of everybody 
that I come near, not suffered even to thin 
my own thoughts, I do confess that I had 
much rather see a variety of men and wo- 
men than all the trees and floods and hills 
in the count 
Here she 
valley of Fo 


” 
‘fads a fairly happy refuge in a 
s, but so far removed from 
the outer world and its interests that only 
the vicar and the curate furnish external ex- 


citement. But there is a relaxation of 
that rule of solitude which secludes the 
governess of society proper. She is re- 
ceived with honour and estimated as a god- 
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Within doors, however, the old 
portrait drawn with any 
utside there are all sorts | 
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send. 
nurse is the onl 
elaborateness. 6 
of clerical foibles to analyse: first, the vi- 
car, a good man, but whose vanity and 
wy of his curates is a pretty piece of 

uman nature; then the curates, whom, in 
the security of pre-engaged affections, she 
can lift off pedestals on which the rest of 
the valley placed them. It is curious to 
see how the veriest prig can make way, in 
spite of ridicule, into a- position of impor- 
tance where he is the only man. The let- 
ters have so much about this Mr. Mann 
that her correspondent does not quite like 
it; for this prig can preach, and has his 
real side; and she is not awed by the sanc- 
timonious horror he shows of anything but 
hymn singing, but boldly laughs at him, till 
she believes he thinks her the veriest hea- 
then that ever was born, and calls her lively ; 
pronouncing lively as if it included every 
sin in the decalogue. And, in the mean- 
while, one of the ‘* most pious and excel- 
lent girls I ever met with—she scarcely 
reads anything but her Bible — is falling in 
love with this gentleman,” and is read by 
our friend’s formidable eyes. She uses her 
penetration, however, after a really friendly 
fashion. 


** T have a great objection to any one of my 
own sex falling very seriously in love, so I tried 
by all means to break the charm. She was not 
at all aware that I could see into the inner cham- 
ber of her heart ; and I have been sometimes a 
little amused at her innocence, when she con- 
sidered herself so very sly, and sure of her se- 
cret being undiscovered. She is naturally silent, 
and her secret consciousness kept her more so be- 
fore the object of it; and I saw she thought I 
had a great advantage in the careless unembar- 
rassed manner in which I could talk to the man. 
She wondered that Mr. and Mrs. Brown should 
propose my having the eldest boy to educate in 
conjunction with the same curate. ‘It was so 
very odd — it was bringing us so much together 
—and ——’ ‘ And what?’ I asked, as she made 
a pause, ‘Do you really, now, think I can be 
in any danger from him? No, no: he may 
do very well for you young misses who have 
seen nothing better; but I have been beyond 
the blue hills yonder, and I do assure you I 
shall not pull caps for Mr. Mann.’’’ 


But illusions are not so easily dispelled ; 
and, to her exasperation, our friend per- 
ceives that the gentleman is aware of the 
feeling he has excited, and takes it easily. 





** He has already learned his power, and made | 
her wretched several times, and [ cannot for the | 
life of me disturb him. I put all my powers) 
forth the other night to make him believe that | 


he had committed an unpardonable offence, and | 
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he went on eating his supper with all the com- 
posure in the world, only remarking, ‘ Well, 
Miss C., what a fuss you make about nothing ! 


/I shall settle it all in five minutes when I have 


time. Women have so many pretty fancies,’ 
he said. ‘ Dear creatures! As if » man had 
nothing else to do but to dance after them.’ ”’ 


We gather that in the end such happi- 
ness as is compatible with spending a life 
with Mr. Mann is accorded to his fair ad- 
mirer. The old nurse, who also has her 
say about curates, is more intelligent in her 
estimate of the race. This old woman’s 
very relation to her employers is an old- 
world trait. Our friend finds her past ac- 
tive services, and admitted to the compan- 
ionship of the family circle; full of the 
shrewd quaint humour which makes gossi 
attractive, and indulged in unlimited ill- 
humour when anything goes amiss. 


**T have no time to write, for in the midst of 
all our bustle and anxiety nurse was seized with 
the gout, and the task of nursing her was by 
common consent turned over to me. The ser- 
vants had enough to do with the child and their 
mistress ; besides, nurse was so exceedingly 
cross that nobody liked to go near her. I was 
alternately praised and abused. If the pain 
abated, I was ‘ the sweetest lady that ever walked, 
that I should give up my time to wait on her! 
Was there ever such a thing heard of?’ A par- 
oxysm of pain would come, and then I suppose I 
heard the truth. She would rave and storm at 
me because I could not lift her very large person 
by myself. ‘She should like to know what I 
was fit for. She would not give a halfpenny for 
a hundred such. The Lord help the poor man 
as did light on me!’ ’’ 


The eloquent Mr. Mann is dismissed. 
His successor is of a different stamp—a 
sleepy, dull fellow. On returning from 
hearing his first sermon, somebody touched 
her arm. ‘‘It was nurse. ‘A humming- 
bee in a pitcher,’ she said, and passed on;” 
a judgment a on longer expe- 
rience by another oracular utterance, — 
‘* Depend upon it, miss, our parson got him 
chep out 0? Yorkshire.” Yet nothing could 
keep curates under in this favoured region. 
‘*You never in your life heard such non- 
sense as he preaches; and would you be- 
lieve that the first thing he does when he 
comes in is to ask us, with evident self-com- 

lacency, what we think of his sermon? 
es. Brown is the only person that at- 
tempts an answer ; and he is not contented 
with a general one, but he goes on, ‘ And 
what do you think of such and such a pas- 
sage?’ ‘I assure you, Miss,’ he said, 
turning to me, ‘I never preach anybody 
else’s sermons; I always make them all my- 
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self.’ ‘I am sure, sir, I never doubted it,’} Our aim in this delineation has been to 
was the only answer I gave him. Mr.| show some of the trials inseparable from the 
Brown turned to the window to laugh. | position of the clever woman of fifty years 
Mrs. Brown scolded me after the man was! ago thrown upon her own resources. Un- 
gone for vag pe ap. ange . She in-| less a woman had an inexhaustible series of 
sisted upon it that she was the only one| good novels in her head — unless, that is, 
who behaved properly. ‘As for you, Mr. | she had genius of a high order — there was 
Brown, who talk so much about civility and| nothing for her but tuition —a noble call- 
kindness, I must say I admire you.’ ‘ Yes,|ing or the merest drudgery, according to 
my dear, you always did,’ he says, in his’ the degree of fitness for the work. No one 
usual good-humoured way.” Only once! can read the facile, picturesque style of 
have we anything to call self-portraiture in | these familiar letters without perceiving 
this page of bygone life. Our friend is| that literature in some branch would have 
carried off to the sea for a holiday’ by the} been a more appropriate field for the writer’s 
Vicar and his wife. A spiteful religious| talents, and also that such a field would 
professor, a widow, is of the party, and ex-| have been open to her now. Reading, and 
tremely resentful of the attention ‘‘a per-| readers, and books, and authors, all mean 
son in a dependent situation” could gain, something different from what they once 
by her amusing powers. did; they have lost the weight that used to 

“She is a person of at least thirty-five, and| attach to the words. It is vain to regret 
then I have the advantage of better society than | this. The fact cannot be controverted that 
her birth entitles her to claim. You see at once| there is an immense demand now for a cer- 
that she is illiterate and vuigar. Now I have) tain class of writers whose business it seems 
youth on my side, and [I love literature and, if | to be to supply reading for persons who did 
I may believe the judgmevt of others, I have| not read at all fifty years ago. People 
what that Vicar calls‘ marvellous gift of speech’ | have grown too lazy or too restless to de- 
so my vanity placed me above supposing that I! velop in themselves or others the good talk 
could annoy Mrs. Smith by engrossing the few | that used to be the world’s best refresh- 
men that have come in my way. Yesterday at ment, and they ask from literature a sub- 


jas ee Secieiias ce een stitute. Our lighter periodical literature is 


L., and that he would take tea with us. I made this substitute, and a very appropriate one 
some little difference in my dress, which Mrs, §, | for female talent. And let no one say that 
remarked upon. I laughed, and said, ‘ Yes, [| this lighter literature has not a very impor- 
have been ornamenting my person with great | tant part to play, though in humbler field 
care; I intend to smite the Professor at once; I | than that literature which is properly an art, 
am determined to give him no chance of escape.’ though its productions are ephemeral, and 
As I gave utterance to this nonsense, I was seat- | the day a short one, and though its writers 
ed in the window, which is very low, mending} do not even pretend to any of that infalli- 
my glove; and as I lifted up my eyes to see who bility which once was attributed to all 
had knocked, I encountered the gaze of a very | printed matter. 
— oe epee pen re = we tse We need not say that we do not now, 
arch expression of countenance wiicn convince! allude to the more remarkable efforts of 
me that he had heard my badinage. In another Seencth auciien Cue mn don Gants of eabe 
moment he was introduced to us as the Profes- | |. & ‘ ‘a ° 
sor. Very great was my surprise, for I had| few works composed by women which are 
really expected to see an old man in a great wig. | Marked by such grasp of thought, subtle 
After I had recovered from the little embarrass- | depth of observation, and original force and 
ment which the fear of his having heard my! grace of expression, as not only rank them 
foolish speech occasioned, I joined in the con- | among the highest literature of the day, but 
versation, or rather I was led to join in it by the; must secure them a lasting reputation. 
address of the Professor. . . . But I was hardly | But, short of this, wherever there is definite- 
aware that he had talked more to me than to/ ness of aim, independence of thought, and 
the rest till he was gone. He had hardly closed | freshness and accuracy of style — something 
po wags — — a . — | to say, and thegpower of saying it attract- 
a’am, ope yo . | Swely a. i , , 
means,’ I saids « fom the Professor to pn AB ay i a sh apd _ 
iccesan tine Gene dee Grae oe ing | employment for her pen. She may take 
8 —s gong her 7 and stand her chance among men 


to-morrow.’ . . . She sat swelling with rage,| .. ~d : 
and at supper the Vicar asked lar ue she - similarly endowed. Especially does wo- 


so silent. Then she burst forth, ‘Oh, sir, let |™4n’s. naturally didactic turn find an ap- 
those talk who are so fond of it, and that you | propriate field in the modern periodical lit- 
are so fond of hearing; I am sure you don’t wish | erature designed for children and the poor, 
to hear anything such a plain person as I have and for that vast mass of uncritical readers 
got to say.’ ”” lwho do not range under either of these 
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heads, but who yet require a literature 
adapted to an immature taste and judg- 
ment ; — readers’ to whom well-worn truths 
in fact and morals‘are by no means trite or 
commonplace, -who have no taste for the 
delicacies of criticism, and by ‘whom the 
leaders of cultivated public opinion are 
neither appreciated nor understood. And 
this recognition of an unpretentious form of 
authorship as woman’s work tells indirectly 
in another way on the position of women, 
as an influence for the diffusion and ad- 
vance of female education, counteractin 
the long-standing family injustice of sacri- 
ficing daughters to sons. A boy’s talents 
must be cultivated, because he can make 
something of them, — a girl marries just as 
well without any accuracy of knowledge as 
with; and the possibility of his daughters 
being dependent is too repugnant to Eng- 
lish fathers to be provided against. Ever 
so modest a cheque from a publisher, or 
from the editor of a Society’s periodical, 
produces a different impression. If women 
can receive them, their education may be 
worth some outlay. As a cheerful family 
event, coming, as a matter of course, with 
no publicity or parade, it is a marvellous 
reconciler to woman’s work. 

Our readers will understand that no part 
of our argument applies to writers of the 
strong sensational school. Ladies who have 
earned their laurels in this field’ commonly 
derive their knowledge of life from anything 
but its domestic aspect, or from its play in 
general society. he clever women we 
have in view, whether they talk or write, 
are still mindful of their catechism, and 
hold by old insular proprieties ; as . little 
drawn towards transcendentalism on the 
one hand, as to French or German senti- 
ment on the other. 

In France we gather from Mgr. Dupan- 
loup’s plea for the right of women — first, 
to a liberal education, and then to use their 
intellect as inclination and genius shall 
prompt them— that the employment of the 
pen is discountenanced among Frenchwo- 
men. He boasts of the good done to re- 
ligion by such writers as Mrs. Craven, 
Eugenie de Guerin, and others; but as to 
the modern Frenchwoman, he complains 
that she knows absolutely nothing. She 
can only talk about dress, fashions, and 
steeplechases. She knows all the famous 
actors and horses, and the best milliners 
and saddlers ; but if you attempt to talk to 
her on the literature of her country, she is 
struck dumb; she can only entertain frivo- 
lous young men. Equally incapable of 
talking on business, art, politics, agricul- 
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ture, or the sciences, she can neither con- 
verse with’ her father-in-law, her clergyman, 
or any man of serious mind} and yet the 
Jirst talent of a woman is to be able to con- 
verse. The fatal prejudice which forbids 
women to do more tham listen to serious 
and useful conversation has much to do 
with this frivolity. The bishop, while ap- 
preciating this listening power as the first 
of the liberal arts, justly adds, If you'forbid 
women to’ write or to talk about things that 
interest them, how can they even listen 
well? How can you suppose that they will 
have the courage ‘to study, if they may not 
talk and write about what they know? 
There is an intrinsic fallacy in the permis- 
sion to listen flanked with strong prohibi- 
tions to make use of what is heard. We 
can only hope that the cours which are 
being — in so many of the leading 
towns in France, in place of education in 
ensions, which has hitherto been the preva- 
ent system, may produce a change for the 
better. M. Dupanloup is said to be strongly 
opposed to them, as removing education 
out of the hands of the Church; but he has 
declared himself too strenuously on the re- 
sults of things as they are to be a very for- 
an opponent to experiments in a new 
ine. 

Our subject has not been education, but 
how women may use and apply such educa- 
tion and powers as they have; and we are 
happy to note a relaxation of prejudice on 
our side of the Channel which rem:ins in 
full force onthe other. Quiet unpres:nding 
talent in women does not meet with the 
snubs here which it has to endure in France. 
Genius in women who disdain all restraints 
has made itself felt there even more em- 
phatically than with us. But a body of 
intelligent women, quietly yet successfully 
employing their powers for the mutual 
benefit of their readers and themselves, are 
doing more for the intellectual advance of 
women than an erratic woman of genius can 
do by her most brilliant triumph. It has 
always been acknowledged that there are 
women of genius who do great things, but 
they are regarded as exceptions. The class 
we mean are not exceptions from the ordi- 
nary domestic type of woman, and have no 
desire or temptation to be. They use their 
pen with such skill as they have on subjects 
especially open to feminine treatment, as 
skilful women of old span gossamer thread, 
or made exquisite lace or embroidery, or 
exercised themselves in any other graceful 
art where delicate fingering, a soft touch, 
—- perception found an appropriate 

eld. 











THE COUNTRY-HOUSE ON THE RHINE. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BUYER EXAMINES WHAT IS OFFERED. 


. ** Give me your hand, Roland,” said Eric. 
The boy gave it, looking up trustingly and 
joyfully. 

““My young friend,” Eric added, ‘I 
thank you for that testimony of respect 
waving yonder; but now leave us, for 
your father wishes to speak with me.” 

Father and son looked in amazement at 
the man who was giving his orders in such 
a free and easy manner. The boy departed, 
Eric nodding to him again’ 

After the two. men were left by them- 
selves, for a while no word was spoken. 
Herr Sonnenkamp, who always carried his 
cigars loose in his pocket, offered Eric a 
large, black, broken one, which he accepted 
and lighted from the match Sonnenkamp 
held out to him, without taking it into his 
own hand. 

After drawing a few whiffs, he said, — 
‘‘You will certainly agree with me, that it 
is an — politeness for any one to in- 
sist on taking the lighted match into his own 
hand; between this giving and taking, one 
generally burns his fingers.” 

However insignificant this remark, it 
served for a beginning. . Herr Sonnenkamp 
leaned “back in his chair, held the cigar- 
smoke for a long time in his mouth, and 
_ then blew it out in perfect rings, which, as 


they floated in the air, grew larger and |_ 


larger until they vanished. ; 

** You have great influence over the boy, 
he said, after a while. 

‘*T think that the attraction is mutual, 
and this makes me hope that I might suc- 
ceed as the boy’s tutor. Only love can ed- 
ucate, as love only can create and form. 
An artist who does not léve his calling can 
never truly create. There are, indeed, 
many who love a child because they give 
him instruction ; but I can instruct only one 
whom I love.” 

‘« Fine, very fine, —noble, But Roland 
needs a strict hand.” 

**Love does not exclude ‘but rather in- 
cludes strictness; he who loves requires 
perfection in himself, as well as in the object 
of his love, and makes the highest demands.” 

Sonnenkamp nodded in a very friendly, 
even kindly manner; but there was a sort 
of sneer upon his countenance, as looking 
down to thé ground and placing both hands 
upon his knees, he said : — 

‘**We will speak now about personal mat- 
ters ; for things of that sort we will find time 
by and by. You area -" 


” 
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‘*Philologist by profession; but I have 
devoted myself, by préference, to practical 
education.” ene ae 

‘*T know that, —I know that,” Sonnen- 
kamp said, still looking down as he spoke. 

‘*T should like to know something about 
your personal history.” 

He did not look up, and Erie was deeply 
pained at the thought of being obliged again 
to become his own biographer. He felt like 
aman who speaks to a sober and cool lis- 
tener after drinking with a set of boon com- 
panions. He had unfolded himself freely 
and spontaneously to Clodwig, the day be- 
fore; and to-day he must do it in order to 
recommend himself to a purchaser. And 
so itis! The seller must always say more, 
and expatiate more upon his goods, than 
the buyer. Wealth was a tyrannical power 
exhibiting itself under an entirely new form. 

Eric} looking at the back of the man’s 
head, and at his broad neck,— for nota 
glance was vouchsafed him,—very soon 
lost all sensitiveness as to his position of 
being a seeker after employment. He was 
not the receiver, but the giver. A tone of 
self-respect breathed in the words which he 
now uttered : — 

‘*T offer you my free labor.” 

On hearing this, Sonnenkamp threw up 
his head quickly without changing his posi- 
tion, cast a rapid glance upon the speaker, 
and let his head immediately drop again. 
**T mean,” continued Eric, ‘‘ that I offer 
to you and to your son all that I am, and 
all the knowledge and science that. I have 
made my ewn hitherto. I look for no other 
reward than the free unfolding of my own 
activity ; and I have the feeling of freedont 
in doing this, since whatever F may accom- 
plish I accomplish also for myself, in bring- 
ing that actually to pass which I have striven 
after,and which I have laid down as a theo- 
retical demand.” 

‘*T know what free labor is,” Sonnen- 
kamp said, looking towards the ground, 
Then sitting upright, he added with a smil- 
ing countenance : — 

“You are not dealing with a man of 
learning. I think, we shall come sooner to 
terms, if you will regard me as a common- __ 
sense man who only wants ta know the 
plain matter-of-fact.” 

‘I had hoped,” Eric replied, “that the 
introduction of Count von Wolfsgarten —” 

**T esteem highly the Count von Wolfs- 
— highly than I do any one else ; 

ut — 

**You are right; I will give. you a per- 
sonal explanation,” Erit interrupted. 
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Was it the cigar, or was it the painful 
position in which he felt himself placed, 
that caused the sweat to start out upon 
Eric’s forehead? At any rate, he laid the 
cigar down, and perceiving with a sort of 
surprise that he was wearmg his uniform, 
began to explain again that he had put it 
on, for that day, because Count Wolfsgar- 
ten had advised him to do so. 

Sonnenkamp again sat up wholly erect, 
feeling himself completely fortified against 
this man, who, an entire stranger, had 
taken possession of his house, his wife, his 
son, and thought even to domineer over 
him, and make him a stranger in his own 
home. He would let the applicant talk till 
he was tired. * 

**Go on, captain,” he exclaimed, laying 
his right hand with the fingers crooked up- 
on the table, and then drawing it back again, 
as if he had deposited a stake at play. 

Eric ‘had now become master of all his 
powers, and in a tone of cheerful good hu- 
mor, began in a wholly different style: — 

‘** Excuse a scholar for not throwing off 
his scholastic method. In the old poems, 
before the hero enters upon his career, the 
parents are described; and although I 
am no hero, and what I have to unfold is no 
record of personal prowess, yet allow me 
to give a preliminary account of my father 
and mother.” 

Eric once more gave a brief and concise 
sketch’ of his life. Mindful of Clodwig’s 
advice not to say anything abvut his fancied 
mission to educate convicts, an incident oc- 
curred to him, which he had, in an incom- 


_prehensible way, wholly passed over before. 


e gave an account of his once having had 
charge of a° powder-mill. ‘I was driven 
away by a revolting expression of my em- 
ployer. Fronf some cause never yet ex- 
plained, the mill blew up, and four men 
were killed. But what said my employer 
when he reached the spot? Not one word 
of pity for the lost men, but ‘ that it was a 
shame-for so much good powder to be lost.’ ” 

‘*What was the man’s name?” asked 
Sonnenkamp. 

Eric gave one of the most distinguished 
. names of the principality, and was not a 
little surprised to hear Sonnenkamp say, 
** A wonderful man, — influentia: and pow- 
erful.” ' 

Eric found it difficult to continue his nar- 
rative with composure after this incident, 
and ended by saying, — 

**T beg that you will not regard me as a 
weak, restless person, for having so often 
changed my calling.” ° R 

**On the contrary,” Sonnenkamp de- 
clared, ‘‘I have had experience enough 
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both in the old and new world, to teach me 
that the most capable people are just those 
who determine for themselves upon their 
employment. Whoever changes his calling 
must do so either from some external ne- 
cessity, or from real fitness for something 
else. Allow me to ask one question. Do 
you believe it possible for a man who un- 
dertakes, compelled by want or because he 
can find nothing better to do, some employ- 
ment, I do not like’ to call it a service, but 
a dependent position — you know what I 
mean, but I am.not familiar with the Ger- 
man — is it possible for him to devote him- 
self heartily to that occupation? Will he 
not always feel himself bound, under obli- 
gation to serve, and often ill at ease?” 

**Your frank objection,” Eric replied, 
‘does me great honor. I know well that 
the calling of an educator requires to be 
made supreme, from morning until night. 
Nothing can be more desirable to me than 
to perceive that you are as deeply interested 
in the matter as [ could wish.” 

Again a peculiar expression darted across 
Sonnenkamp’s countenance ; but Eric, with- 
out appearing to perceive it, continued, in a 
voice full of emotion, ‘‘It is not because I 
can find nothing better to do that I apply 
for the position of tutor in your family. 
agree with you, that he who takes such a 
place merely from necessity can never fulfil 
its duties, although I do not mean to assert, 
and unconditionally, that inclination may not 
be developed, or as we say, that one may 
not make a virtue out of necessity, My 
knowledge is not great, but I have learned 
what one must do in order to learn, and 
therefore I think that I am able also to in- 
struct. As far as earnest sincerity of pur- 
pose is concerned, I will yield to no one; 
and so far as I can judge, I venture to say, 
that were I placed in the most favorable 
circumstances, I would enter upon the call- 
ing of an educator in a spirit of freedom, 
with joyful zeal.” 

‘*Right honorable, right honorable! go 
on! ” Sonnenkamp interposed in such a tone 
that Eric was somewhat confounded, hearing 
as he yet did, in a measure, the echo of his 
own earnest utterance, now so strangely in- 
terrupted. In a sort of triumphant tone, 
Sonnenkamp continued : — 

«* An amateur is all very well; but I pre- 
fer a man with a profession.” 

‘“‘T am entirely of the same opinion,” 
Eric answered; ‘‘and Iam amazed at the 
good results practically secured in the new 
world, by adopting a different course.” 

With constrained calmness he continued,— 

‘In regard to this matter, I have only 
one desire, and only one request to make.” 
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** And that is?” . 

Sonnenkamp again placed his hand upon 
the table as if he were laying down a stake 
at play. 

**T should like that you would not find it 
disagreeable ty consider me at first, for 
* some days, a guest in your house.” 

Eric said nothing more, hoping that Son- 
nenkamp would answer at once in the af- 
firmative ; but he cracked in two, abruptly, 
a cigar which he had just lighted, and which 
did not seem to draw freely, and threw it 
away into the shrubbery. His face became 
red again, and a mocking smile played upon 
his lips, as he thought: ‘‘ Very confident 
indeed! This young man imagines that if 
he can only get a lodgment for a few days, 
he can so bewitch every one that he will be 
deemed indispensable. We shall see!” 

As he maintained a persistent silence, 
Eric said : — 

‘*It would be desirable as well for you 
as for me, before making a permanent agree- 
ment, to know more of each other; and I 
especially desire this on Roland’s account.” 

Sonnenkamp smiled, and watched two 
butterflies chasing each other, hardly giving 
any attention to Eric as he went on to 
state, that the boy seemed to him in one re- 
spect too mature, and in another not ma- 
ture enough to be made acquainted with 
the selection of a tutor, and perhaps to 
have a voice in it; therefore he must first 
know him as a guest in the house, and after- 
wards as his tutor; also it was his own de- 
sire that Roland should not. know that his 
tutor teceived pay in money, or .at least, 
should not know the amount. 

At the word money, Sonnenkamp seemed 
to come out of his butterfly-gazing. 

** What sum would you demand?” asked 
he, putting into his mouth a fresh cigar that 
he had held for some time in his hand. Eric 
replied that it was not for him, but for the 
father, to determine that. 

Sonnenkamp brought his cigar to a glow 
with a-few violent whiffs, and with great 
unction declared how well he knew that no 
sum was large enough to compensate ade- 
quately the painstaking duties of education 
and instruction. 

Then leaning back in his chair, crossing 
his legs, and holding on to his left leg with 
the right hand, manifestly well satisfied with 
this declaration of his noble sentiments, he 
said, — 

‘*Would you be willing to give me an 
exposition in a few words of the principles 
and method you must employ in the train- 
ing of my son?” 

‘*The method to be marked out in any 
particular case, the course I should adopt 
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in aetual instruction, I myself do not as yet 
know.” 7 

‘* What! you yourself riot even know 
that?” 

‘*T must take my method from Roland 
himself, for it must be adapted to the pu- 
pil’s natural characteristics. Let me take 
an illustration from your own surroundings. 
You see here the river. The boatmen have 
sounded the bottom, and knowing where 
the shoal-banks are, keep well clear of 
them. So must I, first of all, fathom, in 
the peculiar sense of that word, the depths 
of Roland’s nature.” 

Eric looking up continued : — 

‘* Or let me take a yet more pertinent il- 
lustration. If you see that your servants, 
in going from the house to the servants’ 
quarters, take by preference a short cut 
over a grass-plot artistically measured and 
laid out, you will, if it is possible, give in 
to this beaten track, and not obstinately ad- 
here to your artificial plan, however correct 
it may be, and however much in conformity 
with the principles of landscape-gardening. 
You will adopt this natural foot-path as a 
part of your plan. This is the method ad- 
apted to circumstances. Such thorough- 
fares are found also in human beings.” 

Sonnenkamp smiled; he had, in fact, 
tried very hard, by means of stringent pro- 
hibitions, to keep a bed of shrubbery in 
the middle of the court-yard free from foot- 
passengers, and finally had laid out a path- 
way through it. 

** Agreed as to the method,. but how 
about the principles?” He smiled with self- 
satisfaction, for * perceived how nice a dis- 
tinction he had drawn. The man had made - 
him conscious that, in an intellectual strug- 
gle, he had here no mean antagonist. 

‘‘Here I must take a wider range,” re- 
sumed Eric. ‘‘ The great contest, which 
runs through the history of humanity and 
the whole of human life, shows itself in the ° 
most direct way in the training of one hu- 
man being by another; for here the two 
elementary forces confront each other as 
living personalities. I may briefly desig- 
nate them as individuality and authority, 
or historic civilization and nature.” 

‘* T understand —I understand, go on!” 
was thrown in encouragingly by Sonnen- 
kamp, when Eric paused for a moment, anx- 
ious not to get lost in generalities. 

‘*The educator is necessarily the repre- 
sentative of authority, and the pupil is a 
personality by the very endowment of na- 
ture,” resumed Eric. ‘‘ There is continually 
then a balance to be adjusted between the 
two, a treaty of peace to be made between 
the contending forces, which shall at last 
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become a real reconciliation. To traih one 
“merely as an .individual is to place a child 
of humanity outside of actual existence, 
and for the sake of freedom to isolate him 
from the common life, and make it burden- 
some to him; to subject him merely to pre- 
scribed laws is to rob him of his inborn 
rights. The human being is a law to him- 
self, but he is also born into a system of 
laws. It was the great mistake of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, and the French Revolu- 
tion, that in their indignation at the tradi- 
tions ‘contradictory to reason; they thought 
that an individual and an age could develop 
everything from themselves. A child of 
humanity neither contains all within himself, 
nor can he’ receive all from without. 
think then that there is a mingling of the 
two elements,and there must be an hourly 
and an imperceptible influence exerted 
both from within and from without equally, 
inasmuch as man is a product of nature and 
a product of history. It is through the last, 
only, that man is distinguished from the 
beasts, and becomes an heir of all the labors 
and all the strength of the past generations.” 

Sonnenkamp nodded acquiescingly. His 
whole mien said, This man lays down very 
aptly what he heard yesterday from the lec- 
turer’s desk; and Eric continued, — 

**Man alone comes into an inheritance, 
and an inheritance is the heaviest human re- 
sponsibility.” 

‘** That is something new tome. [ should 
like to ask for a fuller explanation.” 

“ Permit me to illustrate : the beast receives 
from nature, from birth, nothing except its 
individual strength and its stationary in- 
stinctive capacity, while the human being 
receives from his progenitors and from hu- 
manity a superadded strength which he has 
not in himself, but of which he becomes pos- 
sessor, and so he is theonly inheritor. And 
let.me say further, that it is difficult to de- 
cide whether it is harder to turn to good ad- 

- vantage that which a man is in himself, or 
that which he may receive, as for example 
your son will, as aninheritance. Most per- 

‘sons are of account only through what they 
possess. I consider this last of no trifling 
importance, but —” 

‘* Wealth is no sin, and poverty is no vir- 
tue,” Sonnenkamp interrupted. ‘I admit 
the depth and fineness of your perception 
in all this. I confess it is new to me, and I 
think that you have taken the right view. 
But whether, in the education of one indi- 
vidual boy, you shall find occasion for such 
great fundamental principles —” 

** While engaged in the work of instruc- 
tion,” Eric quietly replied, ‘* I shall not be 
likely to have directly before my eyes uni- 
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versal principles,as everything must be de- 
veloped from its own basis. While one is 
loading, aiming, and firing off a musket, he 
does not define to himself, the various phy- 
sical laws that come into play, but he must 
know them in order to proceed in the right 
way.” 
onnenkamp was rather tired of this dis- 
cussion; it was “somewhat out of his line, 
and he had the unpleasant consciousness, 
that while trying to make an impression 
upon the stranger, he had himself been 
made to appear infinitely small. 
‘* Pardon, gracious sir,” a groom imter- 
posed, as Eric was beginning to expatiate 
anew. Sonnenkamp stood up hastily, and 


I| remarking that it was time for his ride, 


with affable condescension he waived off 
with his hand the discussion to some other 
time. 

He went quickly away. Roland came 
along the path, and called out, — 

‘*T may ride out with Herr Dournay, may 
I not, papa?” 

Sonnenkamp nodded, and departed with 
a hurried step. He mounted on horseback, 
and was soon to’ be seen riding a spirited 
black horse along the white high-road by 
the river. He made an imposing appear- 
ance as he sat on horse-back; the groom 
followed him. 


CHAPTER V. 
A NEW PATRON AND A NEW TUTOR. 


By Roland’s direction his own pdny had 
been saddled, and also a horse for Eric. 
They mounted, and rode slowly through a 
part. of the village which joined the estate. 
At the very end of it stood a small vine-cov- 
ered house, with all the window-shutters 
closed. Eric asked who owned it, and why it 
was shut up. Roland told him that it belonged 
to his fath sr, and that the architect, who 
built the villa, had lived there, and some- 
times his father also, when he came from 
Switzerland or Italy during the building of 
the house, or the laying out of the park and 
garden. 

‘* Now for a good trot,” said Eric; ‘‘ take 
— bridle more firmly in your left hand. 

ow!” ; 

‘They started briskly, keeping side by 
side, but suddenly Eric’s horse shied and 
began to rear. Roland uttered a cry, but 
Eric reassured him, saying, ‘‘ I'll conquer 
him;” he drew his feet from the stirrups, 
and rode off at such a pace that the horse 
was soon covered with foam and quite sub- 
missive; then he rode back to Roland, who 
was waiting for him in anxiety. 
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‘« Why did you throw off the stirrups ?” 
he adel. 

‘* Because I didn’t want to hang by them 
if the horse fell backwards.” 

They rode on quietly near each other. 
Eric asked : — 

‘* Which do you like best, to have» some 
fixed object for your ride, or simply to go 
over a certain distance, and then turn 
back ?” 

Roland looked puzzled. 

‘* Didn’t you understand my question?” 

** Yes, perfectly.” 

** And what do you think ? ” 

‘*T like to have some object, a visit to 
pay, at the end of iny ride.” 

‘**T thought you would say so.” 

** Only think,” said Roland, ‘*‘ they say I 
must have another tutor.” 

“* Indeed.” 

‘* But I won't.” 

** What do you want?” 

. *] want to get away from home and go 
to a military school! Why should Manna 
go to the convent? They always say that 
my mother can’t eat uriless I am with her, 
but she'll have to eat when I’m an officer.” 

‘** Then you want to be an officer? ” 

** Yes, what else should I be? ” 

Eric was silent. 

** Are you a nobleman?” asked the boy, 
after a pause. 

se No.” 

** Shouldn’t you like to become one ?” 

‘** We cannot make ourselves noblemen.” 

The boy played with his horse’s long 
mane glancing back, he saw that the flag 
had been ‘lowered from the tower. He 

ointed it out to Eric, saying haughtily that 

e should hoist it again. His fine,  deli- 
cately cut, but pale face gained strength and 
color as it lost its weary look, and assumed 
a daring expression. 

Without noticing his domineering man- 
ner, Eric said how much he liked Roland’s 
pride in being an American. 

‘You are the first person in Germany 
who has commended it,” cried the boy joy- 
fully. ‘‘ Herr von Pranken and Fraulein 
Perini are always ridiculing America; you 
are the only man, — but I beg your pardon, 
I ought not to be talking so famiharly to 
you.” 

‘*Put away that notion; we want to be 
good friends.” 

The boy held out his hand, and Eric 
pressed it warmly. 

‘* See, our horses are good friends too,” 
said Roland. ‘* Have you many horses at 
home ?”’ 

‘** No, not many ; I am poor.” 


** Wouldn't you like to be rich?” 
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‘* Certainly, wealth is a great power.” 

Roland looked at him:in nae 3 none 
of his tutors had said that to him; they had 
all represented wealth as a temptation and 
a vanity, or had extolled it for the sake of 
flattering him. 

After some time, in which the boy was 
evidently thinking about Eric, he said, 
‘* Are you French, like your name ?” 

** No, I am a German, but my ancestors 
were French emigrants. How old were 
you when you came to Europe? ” 

6“ Four.” ; 

‘*Have you any recollection of America ?” 

** No, but Manna has. I can only re- 
member a song which a negro used to hum, 
but I can’t quite recall it, amd nobody car 
sing it to me.” 

s they rode up the mountain, the little 
man, whom they had seen at work in the 
garden, stood aside to let them pass, and 
greeted them respectfully. They drew up, 
and Roland asked Nicholas, as the dwarf 
was called, why he was going home so early. 

The little man replied that hé was goin 
home now at noon, and then. into the woo 
to get some of the new earth which Herr 
Sonnenkamp had found. Up in the wood 
was a spring which contained iron, and 
Herr Sonnenkamp had dug down and found 
the earth also impregnated with iron. In 
this earth he had planted hydrangeas, and 
the flesh-colored flowers had changed to 
sky-blue. 

The little man could not express all his 
wonder at Herr Sonnenkamp, who knew 
everything, and how to turn ee 
account; it was no wonder that he had 
grown so rich, while stupid men might go 
all over the world, where millions were to 
be had, without ever knowing it. 

But the little man took especial delight 
in telling them of a simple device of his 
master, who always mixed juniper leaves 
with the earth where he planted seeds of 
fruit-trees, and in that way kept away 
worms and mice. 

As they rode on, Eric expressed his ad- 
miration for a man, who, like a second Co- 
lumbus, was still making new discoveries ° 
in a world which seemed already explored 
and. parcelled out. His readiness to appre- 
ciate, from a single example, Herr Sonnen- 
kamp’s greatness in this direction made Ro- 
land draw himself up in his stirrups, struck 
with surprise as he thought of the subject. 
He had never before heard his father so 
praised. ‘ 

‘*TIs there no one in the neighborhood 
whom you would like to call upon?” ‘ No 
— or — yes, the major — but he is now at 
the castle. But up there in the village the 
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huntsman Claus lives, he has our dogs — 
— will you go with me to see him? I must 
let him know how Nora’s puppies are; he‘ 
was with me an hour before you came.” 

Eric readily assented, and they trotted up 
the gentle ascent, turned into a side path, 
and dismounted before a small cottage. 
Dogs of various kinds came round them and 
ae ar upon Roland; Puck also seemed to 

ave friends ; he played with a brown badg- 
er-dog. An old man came out of the house 
and touched his cap with a military salute. 
He wore the short, light-gray cotton jacket 
which is the easy and cae every- 
day dress of the country people along the 
Rhine, and he was smoking,a clay pipe, on 
which a sort of Ascension of Napoleon was 
painted in glaring colors. 

The tone and manner with which Roland 
presented his new friend to the keeper, 
showed that he knew how to take an impe- 
rious tone toward his inferiors. 

‘* Off with your cap,” said he to the keep- 
er; ‘‘ only think, the captain knew by their 
whimper how old and of what breed Nora’s 
puppies were, ‘before he had seen them.” 

**Yes, one can do that,” replied the 
keeper in a very loud voice, ‘* one can do 
that. Dogs have their own peculiar whine 
and bark, according as they belong to a 
knowing or a stupid race; and stupid peo- 

le, too, cry and complain quite differently 
rom smart ones.” ' 

He cast a pleased glance upon Eric, and 
held his pipe in his hand for some time. 

**You are right,” said Eric. ‘* I see you 
have had much experience and reflection.” 

** May be so,” answered the keeper. 

He led the way into his house, and when 
Eric asked what saint it was whose picture 
hung on the wall, he replied, laughing,— 

“That is my only saint, it is Saint 
Rochus of the mountain yonder, and I 
like him because he has a dog with him.” 

There were many bird-cages in the room, 
and such a twittering and confused singing, 
that one coyld hardly hear himself speak. 
The old man was very happy in explainipg 
to Eric how he taught birds that lived on 
beetles and caterpillars to eat seeds, and 
how he got maggots and weevils also, and 
he,complained of Roland’s want of interest in 
the feathered tribe. 

**No, I don’t like birds,” the boy: de- 
elared. 

** And I know why,” said Eric. 

** Do you? why then?” 

‘** You have no pleasure in the free-flying 
creatures which you cannot make your own, 
and you don’t like them imprisoned either. 
You like dogs beeause they are free and 
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The dog-trainer nodded to Eric, as if to 
say, ‘* You've struck the nail on the head.” 

** Yes, I do like you !” cried Roland, who 
had two young spaniels in his lap, while the 
mother stood by and rubbed her head 
against his side, and the other dogs crowded 
round. 

“«Envy and jealousy,” said Eric, ‘‘ are 
striking characteristics of dogs. As soon 
as a man caresses one, all the rest want to 
share the favor.” 

‘**There’s one that doesn’t trouble him- 
self about it,” said the trainer, laughing. 

In the corner lay a small brown dog, that 
only blinked at them occasionally. Eric 
remarked that it must be a fox-hound, to 
judge from its appearance. 

‘Right, he understands dogs!” cried 
the keeper, turning to Roland. ‘+ You are 
right! I got that fellow out of a fox-hale, 
and he is and always will be an unfaithful 
and ungrateful beast, who is not to be 
trusted; do what you will for him, he is 
never thankful nor affectionate.” 

The dog in the corner just opened his 
eyes and shut them again, as if he didn’t 
disturb himself about the talk of men. 

Roland showed Eric his ferrets, which 
seemed to know him as he took them out 
of the cage. He pointed out a bright yel- 
low one, as an especially cunning, tough 
rascal; he had given him the name of 
Buchanan. The name of the other he 
would not tell; it was really Knapf, but 
now he only said that he’valled him Master 
of Arts, because he always considered so 
long before he went into a hole, and moved 
his lips as if he were delivering a lecture. 

They went into the garden, and the 
keeper showed Eric his bee-hives.. Turning 
to Roland, he said, — 

‘Yes, Roland, your father’s flowers are 
good for my bees, if the poor little crea- 
tures didn’t have to fly so far down to reach 
your garden. I let my cattle feed in other 
men’s pastures, and the world hasn’t yet got 
so far that rich men can forbid poor men’s 
bees to suck honey from their flowers.” 

A sharp glance shot from his eyes as he 
said this, which expressed the whole rank- 
ling hostility of the poor towards the rich. 
The keeper complained that Sonnenkamp 
cherished so many nightingales, which cer- 
tainly sang beautifully, but robbed the bees 
of their honey, and even ate’ the bees with 
the honey. The nightingale, which men 
prize so highly, is a cruel murderer of bees. 

** Yes,” answered Eric, ‘*‘ the nightingales 
do not know that the bees give honey, and 
we cannot blame the birds for considering 
them as plagues for whose destruction men 
will be grateful. However, they do not 
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eat them altogether for our sakes but their 
own.” 

The keeper looked first at Eric, then at 

Roland, and nodded as if saying, ** Yes, 
yes, that’s quite another thing.” , 
. Roland now asked how far Griffin had 
been broken in. ‘The reply was, that he 
would now run at the man, but he was still 
too wild, and his leap not quite regular, 
but he was beginning to seize hold. Ro- 
land desired to see him do it; but the day- 
laborer who allowed himself to be experi- 
mented upon in that way was not at home. 
Roland said that the dwarf was at home, 
and he would be ready to do it. He him- 
self went after the dwarf. 

After Roland had gone, the keeper, Claus, 
hastily grasped Eric’s hand, saying, ‘‘ I will 
help you to catch him, and I can give the 
fellow slick into your hand.” 

Eric gazed in utter astonishthent at the 
old man, who proceeded to inform him that 
he understood very well-what he had come 
for, and whoever knew how could make 
out of Roland a proper man. He signified 
by a very sly wink that Eric would some 
day be exceedingly grateful to him, if he 
should help him out. 

Before Eric could make any reply, Ro- 
land came back with the dwarf, who allowed 
a pillow to be fastened over his shoulders, 
and stationed himself at the garden-fence, 
holding fast by the palings with both hands. 
A large Newfoundland dog was let out of a 
kennel, and sprang about awkwardly in all 
directions, but at a whistle from the keeper 
stationed himself behind him. 

The keeper now called out, ‘‘ Griffin! 
catch hin! At him!” ~ 

With a bound the dog leaped through the 
garden at the dwarf standing by the fence, 
Jumped upon him, bit into the pillow, tugged 
at him until he fell over, and then placed 
his right fore-foot upon his breast, looking 
back at his master. 

‘* Bravo! bravo! 
devil!” 

**You are right!” exclaimed Roland. 
**Devil! that’s just the name— Devil he 
shall be called. Now they will be afraid of 
me all over the neighborhood.” 

Eric was shocked at this insolent bravado 
as well as at the off-hand application of the 
idea. He appealed to the trainer whether 
a dog’s name ought to be changed who had 
already cut all his teeth. 

** Certainly not,” asserted the man; ‘‘a 
dog whose name is changed don’t know 
when he is called.” 

**And besides,” added Eric, ‘it is 
wholly wrong to give a dog such a name. 
A dog’s name ought to have an a in it, and 


You see he is a real 
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> 
have only one syllable; the letter a can be 
called aloud very easily.” 

‘* You are a great scholar ; I never heard 
of the like before; you know everything ;” 
the keeper went on in high commendation, 
winking at the same time merrily, and with 
half-sidelong glances. 

Devil — for Roland persisted in giving 
the dog this name — would not come away 
from the dwarf, prostrate on the ground, 
although both Roland and the trainer called 
to him repeatedly. That was not a part of 
his lesson. He held on until the trainer 
showed his whip. 

Roland gave the dwarf a piece of money, 
for which he was very abjectly grateful, 
and only wished that he might be thrown 
down in that way three times every day by 
the dog. Eric looked on meditatively. 
How was this rich youth to be made to 
learn to love, labor for, and influence the 
world which so laid itself at his feet ? 

When the two left the cottage, the keeper 
escorted them a part of the way, followed 
by a whole pack of dogs. They led their 
horses by the bridle, and the ranger, kee 
ing exclusively by the side of Eric, made 
an ostentatious display of his whole stock 
of wisdom concerning the training of dogs. 
The keeper considered himself infinitely 
clever, and all learned men stupid. 

He seemed also to wish, in a sly way, 
to instruct Eric, when he said to him that 
as soon as a dog can stand without stum- 
bling over his own legs, a beginning could 
be made. And it was an all-important 
thing not to say much to a dog, but to use 
short, simple words, suchas ‘‘ go!” ** come !” 
‘** here!” but never any long speeches; and 
one must not make much of him, but leave 
him to himself for whole days; and if he 
wished to make friends, not to mind it, for 
if one gives too much attention. to a dog he 
becomes troublesome; and any one whom 
a dog is to respéct must not be found want- 
ing at the hunt, especially when the dog is 
taken out for the first time; if one has slfot 
any game that the dog can fetch, he will be 
faithful and true, but if one misses, he ac- 

uires no respect and never gains over the 
og. 

“Do you know Herr Knopf? ” the keeper 
asked abruptly. Eric answered in the neg- 
ative. 

‘*Yes; Herr Knopf,” said the keeper, 
‘*has told me a hundred times, that all the 
school-masters ought to be’under my tui- 


tion. Dogs and human beings are just 
alike. But the dogs are the more faithful 


beasts, and let themselves be broken in, 
and bite only when the master orders them 
to.” - 
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Eric looked at the man in astonishment ; 
there was in him an inexplicable bitterness, 
and this man was the boy’s friend. He re- 
turned to their former topic, and the keeper 
chuckled when he said that beasts acquire 
something of the understanding of the men 
they are with. 

he keeper was very merry, and -when 
they were about to separate, on reaching the 
level ground, he took Roland aside, and 
said to him: — 

** Thou blustering fellow! all thy ramrod 
priests and school-masters have been of no 
account. That would be the man! Thy 
father ought to buy such a man as that, and 
then something might be made of thee. 
But all your money can’t get him! ” 

The keeper said this ostensibly to Roland 
alone, but Eric was also to hear it, for he 
must know that he ought to be grateful to 
the keeper. 

‘Just as they mounted, the keeper said 
further, — 

**Do you know that your father is buy- 
ing up the whole mountain? Cursed ac- 
cumulation! Your father is buying the 
whole Pfaffen-street.” At the same time, 

ointing to the far extending wide-spread 
hineland, he said, — 

‘*In a hundred years, not one hand- 
breadth of all those vineyards will belong 
to those who rake and dig there. Must 
that be? Can that be allowed?” 

A brisk trot carried them back to the 
villa; Eric had made up his mind; at the 
very moment when Eric had said to him- 
self, ‘* It is your duty not to abandon the 
boy,” he saw in the garden, near the small 
vine-embowered house, a female form which 
vanished round the corner. 

Had he really seen his mother, or had 
she been only present to his imagination ? 

Quicker than one can compute, the idea 
was formed in his mind, that here his 
mother and his aunt were to dwell; this 
house with its little garden, its dwarf-trees, 
and its beautiful prospect was made ready 
for her. 

** Did you see a woman there in the gar- 
den?” he asked Roland. 

** Yes, it was Friiulein Milch. 

** Who is Fraulein Milch?” 

** The Major’s housekeeper.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE BREAD OF SERVICE AND THE BLESS- 
ING OF THE HUGUENOT. 


Wuewn Eric and Roland returned from 
their ride,’ they learned that Herr von 
Pranken had arrived. Eric’s portmanteau 
had also been carried to his room. The 
valet, Joseph, introduced himself as the 
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son of the Professor of Anatomy’s servant, 
and he mentioned, with perceptible emo- 
tions of gratitude, that Eric’s father had 
giver him a French Grammar, out of which 
he had learned by heart French phrases, 
in his spare moments at the Academic bil- 
liard-saloon, where he had been an attend- 
ant. He had there laid the foundation of his 
present prosperity, and he expressed his 
satisfaction at being able to thank the son 
of his benefactor. 

Joseph helped Eric in his arrangements, 
and gave him information concerning the 
habits of the household ; according to these, 
the next thing to be done was, that each 
one, before dinner, which was regarded as 
a sort of festive occasion, should repair in 
full dress to the pleasure-ground in sum- 
mer, and in spring to Nice, — as that part of 
the covered walk on the terrace was called 
which had the best exposure to the sun. 

Eric laid aside his uniform; he entered 
the covered walk, and there found Pranken 
and Fraulein Perini promenading up and 
down together. Pranken approached Eric 
with a bland.smile that flickered upon his 
face, disappearing as quickly as it came. 
In the unconsciousness of his rank and his 
social position, he could afford a perfect 
courteousness of demeanor, in which even 
a certain degree of geniality might be ob- 
served. With a bow he again fook a posi- 
tion by the side of Friiulein Perini, and 
continued his previous promenade and con- 
versation with her. 

Eric stood apart, and the admonition 
that he, as one in service, must not be sen- 
sitive, struggled with his pride. Put it 
might be regarded as very considerate in 
Pranken, that he did not ask how it fared 
with his application for the position of tutor. 

Roland now entered in full dress, and 
the boy was amazed to see Eric in citizen’s 
clothes. Eric asked him, ‘‘ Is your sister's 
name Manna?” 

‘“*Yes; Hermanna, in fact, but she is 
always called Manna. Have you _ ever 
heard of her?” 

Eric had not time to reply that he had 
heard that name frequently mentioned by 
Pranken and Friulein Perini, for Sonnen- 
kamp entered in a black dress-coat, white 
neck-tie, and irreproachable yellow gloves. 
He was very gracious to everybody, one 
might say appetizing in his manner, as if 
he would say, ‘‘I hope you will all enjoy 
your dinner.” Never was Sonnenkamp in 
a more cheerful mood, never more buoy- 
ant, than during the quarter of an hour be- 
fore dinner. 

They went into the dining-saloon, a cool, 
square, vaulted room, lighted from the 
roof. 
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The carved oak furniture here was ve 
massive. A large side-board, set out wi 
beautiful antique vessels and Venetian 

lasses, displayed the rich silver plate. 
he whole neighborhood said ‘that Herr 
Sonnenkamp ate out of golden plates; but 
this was a gossiping story. 

They waited a few minutes in the dining- 
room until the folding-doors opened, when 
two servants in the coffee-colored livery of 
the house stood like guards, one on each 
side, and Frau Ceres, like a princess, 
stepped between them. At the threshold 
she courtesied somewhat stiffly ; and Prank- 
en, coming forward, conducted her to the 
table. A servant was stationed near each 
person, and drew back the chair whilst. he 
took his seat; Friulein Perini stood up be- 
hind her chait and leaned her arms upon the 
back, held the mother-of-pearl cross in her 
folded hafds, said a prayer, made the sign 
of the cross, and sat down. 

Frau Ceres, during the dinner, retained 
her yellow gloves, scarcely tasting any food, 
and appearing:as if she had come to the ta- 
ble merely not to derange the order of 
things. She declined every dish, until Herr 
Sonnenkamp said : — 

‘*Do take something, dear child, do, I 
pray you.” 

In his manner, in making this request, 
there was a double tone, hard to ‘be dis- 
tinguished separately. Sometimes it sounded 
like the call and signal of a tamer of wild 
beasts, who allowed some subdued animal 
to take the food lying before him ; but again 
it sounded ,as when a father, fondly and 
coaxingly, beseeches his peevish child to 
eat something for his own good. Frau 
Ceres ate only a part of a bird, and some 
sweetmeats. : 

Pranken’s demeanour at’ table was that 
of an honored guest, to whom was con- 
ceded the duty of paying particular atten- 
tion to the hostess and conversing with her. 
He gave a humorous account of the horse- 
market at Mannheim, from which he had 
returned to-day at an early hour, with his 
companion; he had bought for the fall- 
races a gray mare, which he would be 
happy to transfer to Herr Sonnenkamp. 
And he soon took care to gain the good 
will of Frau Ceres. She had a special aver- 
sion to the family of the wine-chevalier, 
who were very reserved towards the Son- 
nenkamp household. He proceeded to re- 
late some ridiculous pretensions of the 
wine-chevalier, although he had been his 
own chosen companion. 

He had also great skill in imitating the 
peculiar manner of Speaking of different 
persons, and in introducipg facetious an- 
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ecdotes, which produced a movement, of the 
muscles in the weary face of Frau Ceres, 
and frequently even a smile. 

The conversation was carried on in Ital- 
ian, which Pranken spoke pretty well, but 
in which Eric was not fluent. For the 
first time in his life Eric sat at a table 
where he was obliged to keep as silent as 
the servants who were in waiting. 

Frau Ceres considered it her place not 
to leave the stranger wholly neglected, and 
therefore she asked him in English if his 
parents were still living. ; 

Assuming a patronising tone, Pranken 
went into an account of Eric’s father and 
mother; he did it with marked friendliness 
of manner, and dealt with special empha- 
sis upon the fact that Eric’s mother be- 
longed to the nobility. 

‘*Are you a Frenchman, as your name 
indicates ?” Friiulein Perini inquired, 

Eric once more repeated that his ances- 
tors had immigrated into Germany twa 
hundred years before; that he felt himself 
to be purely a German, and rejoiced to be 
descended from the Huguenots. 

‘* Huguenots ? —ah, yes! they sing that,” 
Frau Ceres said, taking a childish delight 
in this knowledge. 

Every one at the table was obliged to re- 
strain himself from laughing aloud. - 

**Why was the name Huguenots givén 
to them?” asked Roland, and Eric replied, 

** Some people think that the name orig- 
inated in the circumstance of their holding 
their secret religious assemblies at Tours, 
only by night, when the ghost of King, 
Hugo appeared; but I am of the opinion 
of those who consider it a German word 
originally Eidgenosse, meaning associates, 
and changed by the French into Huguenot.” 

Pranken nodded to Eric in a very friendly 
manner, as if he would give him a testimo- 
nial of his excellent qualifications as a tutor. 

** You take pride, then, in your descent 
from the Huguenots ? ” asked Sonnenkamp. 

** Pride is not precisely the word I shou 
prefer,” Eric answered. 

‘** But» you know that the Puritans, who 
were exiled to the New World on account 
of their religious belief, were the parent- 
stock of that substantial, conscientious, and 
courageous middle class ; and that they car- 
ried with them and transplanted into their 
new homes, as the Greeks of old times into 
Sicily and Italy, a complete civilization.” 

The manner in which Eric’ uttered this, 
touching upon a great historical series of 
events, suddenly gave to the conversation 
at table a wholly new direction. They, 
were at once taken out of the light, brief 
witticisms, and piquant personalities, inte 
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an entirely different atmosphere. Roland 
felt this to some extentslooked proudly at 
Eric, and was glad that his voice and his 
thoughts so overmastered all. 

Sonnenkamp himself recognised here the 
serene presence of a higher nature, which 
always breathed in an elevated region; he 
could not help feeling a certain respect for 
the man, and at last put the question, 
** How do you associate the Pilgrim Fathers 
in America with the Huguenots ? ” 

‘* Let me briefly explain,” answered Eric. 
‘‘The new age has broken through the 
stringent lines of demarcation between dif- 
ferent nationalities, as, for example, the 
Jews have become actual and constituent 
parts of the various peoples among whom 
they have been scattered. A haughty and 
tyrannical king drove the Huguenots out 
of France, and they became Germans. The 
emigrating Englishmen imprinted their cul- 
ture upon America; the emigrating Hu- 
guenots, established among a people al- 
ready civilized, were obliged to adopt the 
social cultus of their new fatherland. Per- 
mit me, Herr Sonnenkamp, to take you as 
an example.” 

‘“*Me? what do you mean?” 

‘* You emigrated to America as a Ger- 
man, and the German immigrants in the 
New World become assimilated to their 
adopted home, and their children are com- 
pletely American.” 

Roland’s eye glistened, but whether it 
was that Pranken felt himself cast in the 
shade by Eric, or that he endeavored to 

embarrass him as much as possible, he ex- 
claimed, with an odd mingling of humor and 
pity, — 

‘Tt is very modest in you to place the 
‘Huguenots, who almost all belonged to the 

entry, in the same category with the 
ews.” 

‘*T regard it as a matter of no conse- 
quence,” Eric replied, ‘‘whether my an- 
cestors belonged to the gentry or not; they 
were engaged in the common occupations 
of business and trade, and my immediate 
ancestors were goldsmiths. The resem- 
blance of the Jews with the Huguenots, 
however, I must maintain. Every commu- 
nity exiled on account of its religion, and 
scattered abroad, incurs thereby a double 
obligation: first, to | in view, over and 
above all nationality, the oneness of hu- 
manity ; and second, to contend against all 
fanaticism and all exclusiveness. There is 
no one religion in which alone salvation is 
to be found, and no one nationality com- 
prising in itself all excellence.” 

“ Pranken and Friulein Perini looked at 
each other in astonishment. Frau Ceres 
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was at a loss to comprehend what all this 
meant, and Sonnenkamp shook his head 
over this sermon-like style of his guest, who 
intermingled his world-wide historical views 
with the light table-talk; and yet he could 
not get rid of the impression that there was 
before him a nature that had its permanent 
abode in the region of pure thought. 

‘* You must unfold that to me yet more 
definitely at some other time,” he said, 
seeking to divert the conversation. 

And Roland said : — 

**Louis the fourteenth, who exiled your 
ancestors, is he the one who destroyed the 
castles here on the Rhine?” 

** The same.” | 

It seemed difficult to draw the conversa- 
tion away from a subject which made it 
drag heavily, but it was suddenly diverted, 
for just then a highly seasoned dish was 
brought in, of which Roland desired to eat. 
His father would not permit it. His 
mother, perceiving it, cried out in a shrill 
voice, ‘* Do let him eat what he likes.” 

A glance from Eric met Roland's eye, 
and the boy laid down the morsel that he was 
about putting into his mouth, saying, “I 
would rather not eat it.” 

Sonnenkamp made a sign to. the servant 
to re-fill Eric’s glass with Rauenthaler. 
This appeared to be his way of expressing 
his gratitude for the glance of Eric. 

No new topics for light conversation came 
up. Prankenwassilent, and it was uncertain 
whether he had exhausted his material, or 
whether he wished to. make Eric conscious 
by this reticence how pedantically ‘and at 
the same time ostentatiously he had dis- 
turbed the cordial good feeling of the 

ble. 

The cloth was removed. Friiulein Perini 
again repeated a prayer in a low tone, all 
stood motionless, and the servants having 
quickly drawn back the chairs, they re- 
paired to the veranda, where coffee was 
served in very small cups. 

Frau Ceres gave a biscuit to a snow- 
white parrot, and the parrot called out, 
‘*God bless you, massa.” Then she sank 
down into an easy-chair, and Pranken 
placed himself near her on a low taboret, 
sitting almost at her feet. 

Fraulein Perini, selected a seat suffi- 
ciently near, if she wished to take part in 
the conversation, and yet far enough off to 
allow Pranken to speak with Frau Ceres 
alone. 

Sonnenkamp beckoned to Eric to go 
with him into the garden. Roland accom- 
panied them without being asked. 

The servant came to inform them that the 
ranger Claus was with the young dogs, and 
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begged that the young gentleman would | 


come to him. 

«« I give you permission to go,” the father 
said. 

‘« But I would prefer to remain with you 
here,” Roland replied. phy 

There was an expression of childlike 


. 
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fondness in the tone and gesture, as he 
grasped Eric’s hand. 
‘If your father says that you may go, 
you should go,” Eric quietly answered. 
Roland departed with lingering steps, 
halting at intervals, but still he went. 





Tue Butwer Scanpat.—A London corre- 
spondent writes that Lady Bulwer, who was 
once the torment of her husband’s life, publish- 
ing novels every year or two —in which he was 
the villain, and his death described as the most 
desirable of events—is now, I believe, out of 
‘*harm’s way.”’ She is understood to be in a lu- 
natic asylum. A peeress by right, she has never 
enjoyed the honors of the station. Lady Bul- 
wer was always a passionate woman; she was a 
hot-headed Trish girl of the middle classes, who 
could not brook the least contradiction or appar- 
ent neglect. 

Bulwer was fond ‘of her, and dedicated one of 
his early novels to her in affectionate terms. 
When the quarrels began, the husband’s mother 
made things worse, and after disgraceful scenes 
had been enacted, a separation was agreed to. 
When Bulwer was a Cabinet Minister, he sought 
to get her confined in an asylum, but she ob- 
tained her release, posted to the country town at 
which he was to present himself for re-election, 
and harangued the farmers from a wagon ! Their 
only surviving child, Mr. Robert Lytton, now 
rising fast in the diplomatic world, and known 
as ‘‘ Owen Meredith,’’? undertook to live with 
his mother and keep her from mischief; but her 
violence became at last real insanity. Some of 
her books, such as ‘* Chevely; or, The Man of 
Honor,”’ are clever, though the hatred of her 
husband which they reveal is sickening. She 
extended this feeling to his friends, and ‘‘ Mr. 
Ben Araby’’ (Disraeli) and Mr. Dickens figure 
prominently in her works. When Mr. Dickens 
took the world into his confidence and narrated 
the fact of his separation from his wife, Lady 
Bulwer was in ecstasies. She claimed it as 
proving the justice of all she had said. 


In the early days of the settlement of Califor- 
nia, when nearly the whole population were 
adult males, a baby began to cry just as the or- 
chestra was tuning up for the opening of a per- 
formance at a San Francisco theatre. A man in 
the pit cried out, ‘‘ Stop those fiddles, and let the 





baby cry. Ihaven’t heard such a sound for ten 
years.’? The audience applauded this sentiment, 
the orchestra stopped, and: the baby continued 
its performance amid unbounded enthusiasm. 


Tue Copra-Porson. — Dr. Charles R. Fran- 
cis, of Calcutta, has been carrying out an ex- 
tended series of observations on the action of the 
cobra-poison, with a view to ascertaining the di- 
rection in which an antidote may be best sought. 
Professor Halford, of the University of Melbourne, * 
contributed last year to our pages observations 
indicating a remarkable and rapid change in the 
blood-globules occurring immediately after ven- 
omous snake-bite. This, however, neither Indian 
nor American observers have been able to ob- 
serve, The whole train of symptoms seems to 
point to nervous shock and subsequent lethargy; 
and the most valuable remedies yet known are 
admitted to be powerful diffusible stimulants and 
continual and forced exertion, as in opium-pois- 
oning. In the very interesting brochure which 
Dr. Francis has just issued, containing an account 
of his adventurous experimentation, we ( British 
Medical Journal) find a case which seems 
clearly to indicate that the milk of an animal 
bitten by a venomous snake may become poison- 
ous — a fact not previously ascertained. 


Snow Eyes.— Ellis, in speaking of the Es- 
quimaux, says: ‘‘Their snow eyes, as they 
very properly call them, are a proof of their sa- 
gacity. These are little pieces of wood, bone, or 
ivory, formed to cover the eyes, and tied on be- 
hind the head. They have two slits of the exact 
length of the eyes, but very narrow. This in- 
vention preserves the eyes from snow blindness, 
a very dangerous and powerful malady, caused 
by the action of the light reflected from the snow. 
The use of these eyes considerably strengthens 
the sight, and the Esquimaux are so accustomed 
to them, that when they have a mind t6 view 
distant objects, they commonly use them instead 
of spy-glasses.”’ 





* woman, and Edward had become a trust- 
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CHAPTER V. 
FATHER AND, SON. 


Ir was nearly ten years since Edward 
had departed. Ten years makes but little 
difference in people of a certain age: Am- 
yas and Mrs. Wynyate were neither of 
them much altered; the wrinkles in her 
face were a little more numerous, and the 
furrows of care deeper in his, but this was 
all; Job and John had remained exactly 
what they were, though John had sought 
his fortunes elsewhere; but to Lettice the 
change had been one from a child to a 


worthy officer of his Majesty’s Revenue 
Department. 

hings had gone on much the same at 
the Woodhouse. <A good deal more timber 
had been cut, the money-lender had been 
down more than once upon Amyas; but he 
had contrived hitherto to keep, not his 
_whole head perhaps, but his eyes and nose, 
as it were, out of water. 

But the years had been had, the interest 
accumulating, and this summer Wallcott, 
with wrath in his soul, was again riding up 
hollow lane on his road to the Woodhouse. 
He was not alone this time: he had brought 
his son with him ; and as they rode along to- 
gether he expounded his schemes to the 
young man — who did not seem to take the 
smallest interest in them, but was gazing 
with much fervour into all the hedges and 
ditches as he passed, his whole attention 
engaged upon the plants and insects there. 

**And now, said his father, ‘‘ I sha’n’t 
go on any more after this fashion: I’ve had 
ae oy too long. I’ve just bought up the 

t bit o’ the mortgage, and I shall fore- 
close for certain sure. It’s as pretty a bit 
of property as there is about: just look at 
the trees: shows what land it is if it were 
made anything like proper use of.” 

' Everhard was looking at the trees, and 
with great attention. 

**T never saw so old a hornbeam,” said 
he ; ‘* and those twisted roots of the pollard- 
oak that grow down into the lane — why, 
they’re as big as trunks!” 

**T wasn’t talking of that rubbish,” an- 
swered his father, testily; ‘‘I meant the 
large elm above —as good a stick of tim- 
ber as ever I saw grown.” 

** Yes,” said his son, dreamily looking 
round, ‘‘ it is a beautiful place.” 

The dark lane was fringed with exquisite 
ferns: bright pink lichens and blue hare- 
bells shone out between; it was hung with 
wreaths of wild hop, briony and honey- 
suckle; nothing could be more lovely. | 

** And there’s that rare vetch! I never 
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growing before,” added he, catching | 
of a flower, ‘‘and such a sphinx but- 
** You're enough to drive a man mad, 
lad, I declare! I’m talking about business 
to you, and you go off about a lot of stupid 
weeds and -flies of no use nor signification 
whatever except to a silly nincompoop like 
you!” said Walcott, angrily. 

Everhard was silent, and followed his 


‘father as he rode in once more at the field- 


gate. 

‘* What a pretty spot,” said he, admir- 
ingly, as they crossed the meadow and 
looked over the waving trees in the dell to 
the pool at the bottom, and the peeps at 
blue distances over the brow on the other 
side. 

‘*Well, I'm glad you’ve sense enough 
to see that,” answered his father, a li 
soothed. 

‘** And six butterfly orchises together, I 
declare!” muttered Everhard to himself, 
luckily unheard. 

They rode on towards the house. 

“I’ve bought this last lot of timber 
standing —under Filmer’s name —not to 
be cut till called for,” observed Wallcott. 
‘* It won't do to strip the place; it'll bring 
its money better with the trees growing, 
than they'd fetch if they were down.” 

‘*T never saw anything prettier than it 
is,” answered his son, enthusiastically, as 
they rode along up the old avenue. 

** Well, I'm pleased you think so much 
on it,” said his gratified father. ‘‘ I’ve 
never telled ye on it before, but it’s yer 
mother’s money mostly as is set on it, and 
I’ve been thinking as p’r’aps we might keep 
it and come and live here ourselves when 
it falls in some time. If ever I got tired 
of business, it ud make a nice box; and 
there’s capital fishing for you if it were 
preseryed —it’s some of the best water in 
the country: it'll be dirt cheap, after all, 
considering everything.” 

** What, does the a run down to the 
river?” inquired Everhard eagerly. He 
was an ardent angler, and it was the first 
time that he had seemed to understand 
what his father was driving at: they gen- 
erally,.indeed, talked and thought in two 
me lines, which never touched each 
other at any one point. 

Old Wallcott was the owner of a small 
paper-mill on the little river, where it ran 
through the cathedral town some fifteen 
miles away ; but new inventions had come 
in since the war — there had been some dif- 
ficulty about the water, and the business had 
gradually been suffered to go to decay, He 
had married. for the second time a widow 
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with some property, and employed his su- 

rfluous energies, which were great, in lefid- 
ing money in small sums and at high inter- 
est up and down the country. The Wood- 
house was by far the largest of his ven- 
tures; he had gradually possessed himself 
of thé other mortgages on the property, 
and the net was fast closing in, as poor 
Amyas’s chance of repaying became smaller 
every year. 

Everhard was a curious son of the old 
money-lender; but nature seems often to 
indemnify herself for over-exertion in one 
generation by a contrary extreme in the 
next. He was. fond of beasts, and birds, 
and flowers, and insects — ‘‘ bug-hunt- 
ing,” * as it was irreverently called in the 
shipowner’s office where he was at work. 
He had that amount of poetic instinct 
which enables a man to see with his eyes 
and hear with his ears what nature is 
doing, and having been a weakly child, 
the last survivor of many, his father had 
impatiently endured these most unnatural, 
absurd tastes as some of Everhard’s ‘* mag- 
gots.” 

In right, too, of his weakliness, he had 
spent most of his time near the sea at his 
grandfather’s, where his mother had per- 
suaded the old curate of the village to look 
after his education. Mr. Denver, however, 
had infused a very small quantity of useful 
knowledge into the lad—whom he taught 
as a great favour — and a large amount of 
the natural history and geology which in- 
terested himself: all the things, in short, 
which were considered in those days most 
**useless and out of the way;” and Wall- 
cott uttered deep sighs whenever he thought 
of the waste of good money upon ‘such a 
lot of ridic’lous nonsense.” 

“*If P’'d ever known Mr. Denver’s head 
was addled after such like rubbish,” grum- 
bled he, ‘‘ Everhard shouldn’t never ha’ 
gone nigh him.” 

‘* But he’s got his liealth,” said his mother, 
who, with a puzzled, awe-struck respect for 
her son’s education, was nearly as much dis- 
appointed as her husband at the turn it had 
taken. ‘‘He’s grown quite strong and 
hearty, and eats is vittles as well as e’er a 
gentlefolk of ’um.” 

‘**T should like to know how ever he’s to 
earn his living,” groaned his father. ‘‘ Yer 
cousin a took he into his office, but he'll 
never do nothing at the work! He knows 
no more about getting money nor Lord 
Hopton’s son,” added he with a dismal 

ride. 

** At all events them things don’t spend 


* Insects of all kinds are “ bugs.’’ 
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it,” said his ‘mother consolingly. ‘‘ And 
what for, ye know, did ye have him called 
Everhard (such an out-of-the-way name) 
if ye didn’t want to make a gentleman of 
him ?” added she with a sort of sigh; for, 
after all, she felt that her son was drifting a 
long way from her, and she had begun to 
suffer from the gulf which a great difference 
of education between parent and child iney- 
itably brings with it, even with the most af- 
fectionate intentions. 

Meantime the father and son rode on 
together, and the old wood-yard at last 
— . them, with the deep dark 
shadows lying across it. A peacock sat 
sunning himself on a red cart, and all kinds 
of living things were enjoying themselves 
—— in the bright summer's day. 

** Hey, I say, who’s at home? come out, 
somebody!” cried Wallcott somewhat con- 
sequentially before the porch, as became an 
owner in petto. ‘* Get off, Everhard,” said 
he as he threw his own still ‘active leg off 
the saddle. They fastened their horses to 
the broken fence and went in. As before, 
Mrs. Wynyate stood at the door. 

‘* Amyas is not in,” said.she shortly, as 
—— made his way past her into the 
all. 

‘*Well, Mrs. Wynyate, he never is 
when I call! I can’t think what he fancies 
I'm made on— sugar, I suppose, to melt 
in his mouth —that he is to go on in this 
fashion with arrears, and the interest on 
arrears — compound interest.” 

‘*He’s in the wood close; I'll send for 
him if you wish to speak with him,” replied 
she without moving a muscle. 

‘“*No; Ill go to him myself, and see 
what the crops are like with my own eyes. 
Come, Everhard,” said he, looking over 
his shoulder, as he turned on his heel, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Wynyate. 

But Everhard did not seem to hear. 

. The large low old room, with its pan- 
elled walls and ornamental ceiling, 

hall, half kitchen, was cdol and pleasant 
coming out of the hot glaring June day: a 
dark oak screen shut it in from the en- 
trance, against which were fastened some 
branching antlers; a leathern Jack hung 
from one of these: a rusty helmet, match- 
lock, and partizan were laid across the rest, 
a bad portrait or two were against the walls, 
and a at tankard of old blue china 
stood above some polished carved black 
furniture. It struck the young man’s sense 
of beauty, or rather, it all served as a be- 
coming frame to the picture in his mind, 
which he remembered unconsciously after- 
wards. 

At the other end of the room, just risen 
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from her place in the old-fashioned window- 
seat, stood Lettice, with her work in her 
hand: the sunshine, subdued by the lat- 
ticed windows, and the vine and jessamine 
leaves outsides threw changing shadows 
upon the pure lines of her face, the clear, 
soft complexion, a little pale, the long dark 
eyelashes and soft eyes: there was a pecu- 
liarly tender, delicate expression about her 
whole manner and appearance. 

** She looks like a white violet,” said the 
young man to. himself. 

There was metal more attractive here 
than quarrelling about compound interest 
out of doors. Instead of following his 
father and Mrs. Wynyate, the. young man 
walked straight up to her, drawn on as if 
he could not help himself. 

**T hope Mr. Wallcott is not going to 
be angry with uncle Amyas,” said she, 
gravely and anxiously, vw rd after them 
without the least shyness, and quite un- 
conscious of the expression in the young 
man’s eyes. 

‘**I believe Mr. Wynyate has been be- 
hindhand with his money lately,” answered 
he, with sudden interest in the mortgage, 
and trying to remember what his father had 
said about it; but it was so jumbled up in 
his mind with a‘ host of like transactions, 
with which he had always been bored, that 
. his recollections were of the most kazy de- 
scription. 

‘*Uncle Amyas is so good to every- 
body,” said the girl, with tears in her 
eyes, ‘‘and so just. I’m sure he’d pay if 
he could.” 

Everhard had no time to explain that 
these were not the usual terms on which 
money was lent in the world, even if he had 
wished it, for at that moment the horses 
outside began to bite and kick each other, 
and a loud neigh of complaint came from 
the aggressor (as usual), who had begun 
the fray and was least hurt. : 

**Oughtn’t they to be put into the sta- 
ble?” said Lettice, looking out through the 
** quarrels” of the lattice. ‘*They’ll burt 
each other, I'm afraid.” And ra Sl up 
the little sun-bonnet by her side, she went 
out, followed by Everhard, undid the reins 
of the nearest to her, and led the way into 
an —yv stable, lower down in the farm- 
yard. 

‘** I'm glad it was my horse she got hold 


of instead of father’s,” said the young man 
“Shall I 


to himself. 
He fastened them both up. 
give them a lock of fresh hay?” said she, 
going to a laden waggon which had just 
en brought in. No one was to be seen 
about the farmyard: all the world were 
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away in the hay-field, and she carried in an 
afmful of the scented ‘grass to the manger. 
There was a little wicket gate opposite the 
place where they were standing, arched in 
with great ‘‘ snowballs” and sweet-smelling 
lilacs, which led into the orchard, 

‘*May I go into that cool place?” said 
he, turning from the glares The sun shone 
fiercely between the barns and briek walls 
of the outhouses. 

They passed together into the shady si- 
lent orchard, girdled in with great trees, 
and with the rich luxuriant vegetation 
which is so striking in the southern counties 
of England. Two little milk-white calves, 
with soft dark eyes, came running up to 
her, and rubbed affectionately against her 
shoulder. 

‘* They’re very fond of me,” said Lettice, 
apologetically, putting her arms round one 
of them. 

‘“*I dare say they are,” said the young 
man in a very convinced tone. 

Lettice had lived all her life chiefly with 
men, and was not in the least shy with 
them; but this was quite a new variety of 
the species: she did not understand what 
he could mean, and looked up surprised. 

‘*T feed them with milk, you know,” she 
said simply, explaining. 

*“T don’t think that’s the réason,” an- 
swered he; ‘‘ we seem to think beasts care 
for nothing but their stomachs. A dog 
loves his master best, though other people 
may feed him; and even bees have 
their likes and dislikes. Don’t they sting 
one person, and let another do what he 
pleases ?” 

‘* Yes,” observed Lettice, thoughtfully. 
‘*The hives always sting granny, and they 
let me come quite nigh when they’re 
swarming even.” 

He smiled. ‘‘ People talk a great deal 
of rubbish about the difference between 
reason and instinct,” said the young man 
warmly, growing grand, maaphatiedl and 
instructive with such an exceptionally at- 
tentive listener. ‘‘I should like to know 
where they draw their line, and what's the 
difference between an elephant and a stupid 
man that isn’t to the Galant advantage.” 

Lettice listened with the utmost rever- 
ence: it was ‘‘ beautiful,” she thought, to 
hear such talk. Uncle Amyas was very 
clever and very kind, but he had grown 
very silent of late with the weight of his 
anxieties, and besides, his discourse was 
never half so fine as this. She had never 
heard anything of the kind before: obser- 
vations on isolated facts were chiefly dealt 
with at the Woodhouse. 

They walked on into the orchard, green 
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and still in its deep shade, full of the flush 
of the hot June day, with nothing stirring 
but a buzzing beetle: even the birds were 
silent with the heat — the exquisite shadows 
of the great trees were thrown across the 
sward, the brilliant lights gleaming on a 
bunch of May in one direction, or the 
golden cluster of laburnum in another. 
‘Phrough the tall trunks were peeps at the 
little dark pools in the dell beneath —the 
ancient fish-ponds of old Catholic days: 
three of which lay one below the other at 
the bottom of a steep descent, cool and de- 
licious to look at, in the midst of a wide 
tangle of hollies and oak and hawthorn, 
hung with travellers’-joy and honeysuckle, 
while the tall foxgloves grew in groups with 
a sort of stately grace, and were reflected 
in the water. 

‘* What a pleasant place,” said Everhard, 
with much enthusiasm; ‘‘and it’s so hot 
and hard and dusty in the world outside.” 

They strolled on in and out of the 
shadows. 

‘‘What enormous nests those are up in 
the high clms yonder,” said he. 

**The herons build in those trees,” an- 
swered Lettice, shyly. 

‘* There aren’t above: a dozen heronries 
in all England, I believe,” cried he, with 
great interest, as he went on artfully ex- 
tracting all the lore concerning the birds, 
beasts, and fish of the Woodhouse which 
the departed Edward had so carefully in- 
stilled into his niece in the past days. 

They turned home again by a favourite 
haunt of Lettice’s, shut in by a great cedar- 
tree, one of the relics of the past glories of 
the place, where a few straggling flowers 

wina quiet nook sheltered by the old 
rick wall of the neglected kitchen-garden, 
with its curiously moulded coping, the rich 
shades of dark red variegated with lichen, 
half hidden under showers of clematis and 
ivy, and where the air was murmurous with 
bees. The wind, soft and low, began to 
breathe in the tall tree tops above their 
heads with a soothing ripple of sound. 

** It’s so nice and quiet here to come to,” 
said she, ‘‘ like a sort o’ nest, and they all, 
the birds and bees, seem to say such pretty 
things.” 

He did not answer except with a smile. 
She looked very much in keeping with it 
all: it was a very harmonious ‘‘ song with- 
out Words,” and required none, he felt. A 
tall white rose-tree was blooming high in 
the air above their heads as they stood: the 
hay had just been cut in the orchard and 
lay in fragrant swathes under the apple- 
trees, besides which 
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What’s lovelier than the new-blown rose? 
What’s sweeter than the new-mown close? ° 
The breath of love, — 


says the old Handel duet, and this was 
beginning to be felt in the air, as a just 
faintly added perfume. 

At last Wallcott’s loud voice was heard 
in the distance, on the other side of the 
house, in the still air, and Mrs. Wynyate’s 
shrill and angry answers. 

‘They'll be wanting us,” Lettice 
was going to say, but it sounded too in- 
timate to her, and she changed it into ‘‘ the 
horses,” as she led the way hurriedly through 
the back-door into the house. Everhard 
went off in haste to the stable, and Lettice 
remained in the shadow of the porch, watch- 
ing Wallcott, who was talking loudly and 
rudely, Mrs. Wynyate scolding angrily in 
return, while her uncle stood by in perfect 
silence, with the drawn look on his face 
which she could not bear to see. 

No one paid the smallest attention to her. 
The old money-lender got upon his horse 
and rode away, declaiming on his wrongs 
in a loud voice, followed by his son. -And 
Amyas came slowly and wearily back into 
the house with his mother. 

*¢T wish it were all over a’most !”’ said he, 
after a pause. ‘‘I can’t do more: he must 
take it if he will! What, are you there, lit- 
tle one?” he went on, as Lettice came be- 
hind him ; and taking hold of the hand which 
she laid upon his shoulder, ‘‘ I care as much 
for you and mother’s having to fight your 
way in this hard world as anything, the 
young and the old. I’m hardly fitter than 
you are, I do believe, to make both ends 
meet, and that’s a bad thing to say of a 
man; it must be my own fault partly. I 
wonder how it ought to have been done? ” 
he went on musing. ‘I’m so stupid at busi- 
ness. I’m sure I thought the interest had 
been paid for last year.” 

‘*He’s a rogue is Wallcott!” cried his 
mother, angrily ; ‘‘ you may depend dn’tas 
you paid it.” , 

‘* Nay, I’m not at all sure,” said Amyas. 
“I'm so muddle-headed about figures. I 
know he had the money, but he says it went 
only for the compound interest of the year 
before. Lettie, get the figure-book, and 
see what that would come to?” he added, 
wearily. 

‘* And then you've been so drained’every 
way,” said his mother, as the girl almost 
disappeared in the recesses of the deep old 
black oak press; ‘‘ everybody casts their 
burdens upon you. I should like to know 
what Norton means by never paying yer 
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sixpence for Lettie’s expenses all these 
years!” 

‘* Nay, that’s no burden,” * answered 
Amyas, with one of his rare smiles, as Let- 
tice reappeared with the book out of the 
closet, and came up to his side, with a 
pained, scared look inher face and the tears 
standing in her eyes. He drew her closer 
to him. ‘‘Lettie’s been like the only bit of 
sunshine in the house all the time she’s been 
in it; she knows that, and no father could 
have had a better child.” 

Lettie hid her tears by beginning on the 
awful page of-figures. 

‘* But they say, Norton’s come home with 
a sight of money as he’s made somewhere,” 
persisted Mrs. Wynyate ; ‘‘ so it’s a shame 
on him, and he knowing you've always 
been so hampered, never so much as offer 
to pay.” 

**] don’t want his money, anyway,” an- 
swered Amyas, rising as if to put an end to 
the question; ‘‘nor him either,” he mut- 
tered to himself. 

‘* What came of that young fellow that 
rode up with Wallcott? Why, I left him 
here, Lettie ? Wherever did us et to?” 
observed her grandmother, parenthetically. 

Lettice, however, was studyiny the figure- 
book in the window, and could not be ex- 
pected to hear. . 

**Wallcott’s son? Why, he rode away 
with his father, surely !” ariswered her uncle, 
taking the ‘‘calculator” from her to work 
the sum himself; and Lettice ran upstairs, 
though she could not have told why; she 
felt as if something had happened, though 
she would have been utterly puzzled to say, 
even to hersélf, what it was. 


” 


CHAPTER VI. 
PLEASANT WATERS. 


WattcorTt and his son rode on in silence, 
the father grumbling to himself as he went 
along, till they came in sight of the beauti- 
ful river through the trees, rapid, clear, and 
transparent. 

‘*] wonder to whom Mr. Wynyate lets 
his fishing,” said Everhard, a 

* Lets it!” cried his father, with-a horse- 
laugh. ‘‘ Ye may be sure he’s such a soft 
that he lets it to nobody: he’s just the sort 
of man to give it away. Not having a penny 
to bless himself with, he’s sure to be gener- 
ous: that’s just as he did wi’ what Amos 
‘Young left, him, and he owed it to me, as 
*twere, and had no right to give it up o’ 
that fashion. I say, fellow,” he called out 
to a man in brown leather leggings and a 


dark green (surplice) smock-frock, who 
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was setting up some hurdles, ‘‘ who hires 
your master’s fishing ? ” 

‘* My brother gives it to whomsumdever 
he pleases at his pleasure,” sdid Job, with 
some grandeur. 

** And to whom now may it be his plea- 
sure?” inquired Wallcott with a sneer. 
Job, however, vouchsafed no answer, but 
turned away to the lambs he was penning. 

‘*T'll just make him give it to me, if that’s 
how ’tis,” said Wallcott, savagely, as they 
rode on. ‘‘ To keep me outof my money, 
and then be generous with what isn’t his’n! ” 

‘* Surely'we ought to pay for it,” observed 
his son, anxiously. 

** Well, I don’t care; we'll deduct it from 
the interest,” answered his father. ‘‘ I shall 
write to-night and tell him if I can’t get 
money out of him I'll take it out in trout. 
You're allys wogriting me about that fishing 
at Mapleford, which ’ud cost no end o’ 
money: here, you take this ’un, as you can 
have for naughtéas one may say. You may 
begin to-morrow, if you like to.” 

verhard jumped eagerly at the opportu- 

nity which his father so unwarily put within 
his reach; he had a holiday from the ship- 
owner's office, and immediately set about 
his fishing. It was too far to ride over: 
every day from home, and he secured a 
bedroom at a farmhouse so situated as to 
make it necessary for him to cross by the 
Woodhouse on his road to the river; and 
whenever he had any spare time, which was 
much oftener than was good for him, he went 
over there. 

Amyas was more annoyed at the proceed- 
ing when he heard of it than at anything 
which had yet occurred. It looked. to him 
like the beginning of taking the manage- 
ment of his property out of his hands: there 
was no help for it, hawever—he was en- 
tirely in the money-lender’s power; but 
when Everhard attempted to make friends 
with him, it was more than even his patience 
could stand, and he avoided the young man 
most determinedly. 

The fishing had now been going on for two 
whole days, but Everhard’s passage to and 
fro had been in vain, and he began to think 
himself very ill-used, having seen nothing 
more interesting than the top of Mrs. Wyn- 
yate’s formidable cap. She was very busy 
supplying the mowers ; and Lettice, hard at 
workin the kitchen and the dairy, had heard 
and seen nothing of the fisherman, when on 
the third day, — 

*°Tis long past dinner-time” (i. ¢. 
twelve o’clock), ‘‘ and Job not home,” said 
her ndmother. ‘‘I hates to have the 
food loiterin’ and litterin’ about all day like 
that. One can’t eat a bit oneself, one gets 
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8o sick o’ seeing it about, allays doing inthe 
kitchen as Sally and me is now, and she’s 
so slow at her choors.* That man from 
Dorset says he’s used to seven meals at 
har’st time : his dewbit, breakfast, nuncheon, 
crunsheon, mammet, crammet, and supper: 
he’ll eat us out of house and home if he 
goes on like that. What ever I’m todo wi’ 
aim I can’t think. You take his nuncheon 
bag to yer uncle; he must be kep’ by them 
nasty lambs.” 

Lettice did as she was bid. It was not 
often that she now went beyond the gar- 
den, and all the birds seemed to make her 
welcome as she came out among them. She 
passed through the hay-field, where the 
great waggons were loading, the horses 
standing sleepily by, eating the scented 
grass. The pleasant music of the mowers 
whetting their seythes seemed to fill the air 
(ill-exchanged for the harsh grating sound 
of the hay-cutting machine) ; while the part 
of the meadow still uncut, with daisies pied, 
lay before her, ‘‘ you scarce could see the 
grass for flowers.” Over all hung the sum- 
mer haze, ‘‘the pride o’ the marnen,” as 
it is called on that country-side. Job, how- 
ever, was not to be seen, and the obnoxious 
‘* Dorset man” directed her forwards. 
‘* He’s gone t’other side to Langley Bottom 
but now.”” 

She turned down through a little coppice 
wood which shelved to the river, where the 
rich luxuriance of vegetation in those south- 
ern districts was in all its glory: the bril- 
liant green of the tall fern, the bright mid- 
summer shoots, the wild tangled under- 
growth under the taller trees, as if nature 
enjoyed the very fact of existence and loved 
to be alive: it 1s a perfect paradise of trees 
and flowers, though Amyas might perhaps 
have complained that his crops did not rel- 
ish the light soil so well. She went along 
the path, singing in a low voice, as she un- 
consciously always did at her work, what- 
ever it was, rather to her grandmother's an- 
noyance: when she came upon a man in- 
dustriously threshing the water, and stopped 
short, for she recognized Everhard, who 
began to wind up his line as he walked to- 
wards her. 

‘*T suppose your herons are so fond of 
fishing that they don’t leave much for other 
people,” said he. ‘* Does your uncle get 
much when he’s at home? I have caught 
next to nothing.” 

** Sometimes,” she replied shyly, annoyed 
with herself for not finding anything better 
to say. 

‘{ wonder what flies he used,” mused 
Everhard, looking over his own collection. 
*“Char’’-woman. American, “ chores.’’ 
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‘He used to shoot the trout, by times.” 

**Shoot them! But that wasn't fair.” 

‘*Granny was wishful of fish some days 
for dinner, and he hadn’t no time for his rod 
allays.” 

There was an awkward pause as they 
walked on silently, side by side, by the 
river’s brink, while they were both wonder- 
ing where all the words in the English lan- 
guage seemed to have gone. 

‘¢There was a big old trout lived at that 
turn farther on under the alder, I mind he 
used to say,” said she feeling as if she were 
inhospitable, and making an effort. 

‘*If you would but tell me the haunts 
where the fish live? It is such a thing to 
get some one who knows the river,” said he 
eagerly, as if his whole soul were in his 
rod. 

‘* But I don’t know them now,” answered 
she. ‘‘ Uncle Ted comes so seldom to us.” 
He kept by her as she moved along the lit- 
tle copse path, but said not a word, feeling 
as if he had expended all his ammunition. 

‘*There,” said she, ‘‘that’s one place 
where the fish used to love to bide,” and 
she pointed to where a large trout was 
holding his own in the strong current, his 
head against the stream, balancing himself 
with an almost imperceptible motion of his 
orange fins. She stood for a moment lean- 
ing over the river. Nothing could be more 
exquisite than the rapid bright clear stream, 
which, coming down from the chalk hills be- 
yond, rushed past swift as an arrow, though 
the plain looked perfectly flat — so brilliant, 
so dark, so light, the water ever changing, 
and yet the stream ever the same, the 
‘*busy river” flowing on for ever, in such 
haste and never arriving, the most change- 
less thing in its ceaseless motion. The 
trees, and even the hills, seem touched with 
signs of decay and age, but the bright water 
flows on as fresh as the day when it first 
came out of the fountains of the earth: the 
little wavelets rose cool in the hot sunshine, 
quiet, yet never resting : there was a strange 
fascination in watching it. The may-flies 
were fluttering over it, a kingfisher darted 
restlessly across, giant dragon-flies flashed 
fiercely to and fro among the tall willow- 
herb and meadow-sweet, and blue forget- 
me-nots swayed in the stream. The girl 
steadied herself by the stump of an old wil- 
low, and stood gazing into the cool translu- 
cent depth. 

** How beautiful it is! one feels almost 
as if it would be so nice to throw oneself 
in,” said she, with a dreamy smile. 

Everhard suddenly drew her from the 
brink, dnd set her back a couple of yards 
or more as if she had been a child. She 
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turned round with an expression which she 
intended to be very angry and annoyed. 

** How like a fawn,” said the young man 
to himself (his comparisons ran all among 
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‘harmless, and it’s marked so pretty.” What 
jean a man do more than offer the most 
—- of his possessions— the best he 
as P 


the birds and beasts), as he looked at the! °‘*I don’t think granny would quite like 
startled shy look of her large soft brown lit in the house,” replied Lettice, shrinkin 
_ eyes and delicate nostrils and mouth. ‘I ‘a little back as she tried to feel gratefu 
beg your pardon,” he went on aloud; ‘‘ but | and to admire the uncanny pet sufficiently. 
you looked exactly as if the water-nixies|They had reached the gate which led. out 
were trying to lure you in.” |of the wood into the farther field. 
‘* What are the nixies?” answered she,| ‘* Are you going?” said he, regretfully. 
half-smiling. ‘*7'm wanted at home,” answered she, a 
‘* Water-sprites with bad intentions,” re- | little reluctantly; “‘ and there’s Uncle Job 
plied he, laughing. must have his bag. It’s he will tell you 
** But,” said Lettice —for here was an | about the grayling.” 
opportunity of further settling her mind on| ‘I'm afraid Mr. Wynyate is very vexed 
that difficult point in theology which still! at my father taking the fishing: he won't 
tormented her, with one whom she consid- | even speak to me when I meet him up and 


ered very wise —‘‘ you don’t believe in 
our meeting evil spirits here, do you? I 
don’t mean water-nixies,” she added, with 
a smile; ‘‘ that’s nonsense, I know. But,” 
she added, in a low voice, ‘‘ the preacher in 
ehapel on Sunday said, ‘Demons, devils, 
hundreds of them, with the Prince of Dark- 
ness at their head, were always about us.’ ” 
And she looked anxiously at in. 

He could hardly help smiling at the ex- 
treme incongruousness of the question and 
the questioner: the pure, innocent little 
face before him did not seem to have much 
to do with evil spirits. 

**Uncle Amyas doesn’t think we can see 
them,” she said uneasily at his hesitation. 
Supposing, after all, that this learned pun- 
dit should differ from her uncle. 

He looked up and saw her expression. 

** No, certainly, I don’t believe it a bit,” 
said he, very positively, to her great and 
evident relief. Strictly speaking, his opin- 
ion was not perhaps of great value, as the 
question had never occurred to him before ; 
but it is said that a judgment has the great- 
est weight when no reasons whatever are 
given for it: and as his oracular decision 


seemed quite satisfactory to Lettice, he | 


prudently made a quick descent on things 
which he knew a little more about. 

**Listen! That’s the sedge-warbler. 
It’s a nice pretty note, isn’t it? And how 
those missel-thrushes do sing. I never 
heard such a place as this is for birds.” 

**You know them all by their voices to 
set their names to. I’m always strivin’ to 
hearken what they says one to another,” 
answered Lettice; ‘‘and never gets to 
know their faces like. What's that a-mov- 
ing in your pocket? You haven't a-got the 
birds in there ? ” 

‘* It’s only a tame snake,” said Everhard, 


down; so I didn’t dare to send him any 
fish yesterday.” 

‘*Perhaps it’s because as your father 
talked of ” and she stopped. 

** IT don’t wonder,” he answered, a little 
sadly; ‘‘ but I’m in hopes as he'll think 
better, and give time about the mortgage. 
I'll do my best. Couldn’t ye say to your 
uncle some time, that we’d no thought to 
annoy him, and that I wouldn’t for all in 
the world do any harm to anything of his.” 

‘**He’ll come right: Uncle Amyas is al- 
lays so kind,” said she, moving off to Job 
— who was standing looking at them ina 
‘* brown stud,” as he leant on a gate which 
led into a field so gorgeous with poppies 
and corn-flowers that the wheat seemed 
quite a secondary part of the concern. ~ 

‘* Those flowers look just like a garden,” 
said Everhard, admiringly. 

‘* Well, what on earth can folk think 
them pretty for, I wonder?” replied Job. 
‘*¢ The tilth ain’t nothing as it should be to- 
year;* the ground haven’t a had richment 
enow, though there’s no saying where Am- 
yas were to get manure for’t, I’m sure.” 
Then, as he watched Lettice moving home- 
wards, and Everhard’s eyes following her, 
he went on to himself, —‘‘ Eh, he’s sweet 
jupon Lettie is the young Wallcott, and 
‘that’s a good thing. Maybe ‘twill make 
‘the old’un easier about the money. Amyas 
‘seems allays to think as I be a fool, but 
I've a very long head when I chooses,” con- 
cluded Job, with a nod worthy of Lord 
Burleigh, as he prepared to answer Ever- 
| hard’s questions about the fishing. 

Therefore after this, whenever the young 
;|man came to the farmyard and ioitered 
‘about till Lettice appeared, and made ex- 
|cuses to discuss farming matters with Job, 
‘and broke his landing-net, and found a 











pulling one out of his pocket. ‘* Wouldn’t | dozen transparent reasons for strolling up 
you like to have it? It’s very quiet and! * «To-year”— As in “ to-day” or “to-morrow.” 
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to the Woodhouse, that patient man was 
quite ‘‘.agreeable,” and Lettice embarked 
unconsciously on those difficult waters with 
only this very unversed pilot to guide her. 
A day or two after, the young man entered 
the house with a remarkably fine trout in 
his hand. ‘‘ The finest I've caught yet, 
and I thought you ought to have it, out of 
your own river, Mrs. Wynyate,” said he. 
“ Might I ask for some silk-thread to mend 
my rod?” And, her grandmother stand- 
ing sternly by, Lettice produced the skein, 
and with rather trembling hands wound it 
silently round the broken bits which he held 
together, and there was a charm in the very 
constraint. 

Another time it was, ‘‘ I’ve been over to 
Seaford on business for my father, and seen 
your son Ned, Mrs. Wynyate: he sends ye 
word they’re so busy that he can’t be spared 
to come home: there’s been s0 much smug- 
gling lately down the coast, that they’re at 
it day and night with the cutter, and he 
can’t get away, he says, even for a day.” 

** Well,” replied she, ‘ it’s all in the day’s 
work as "twere ; ’tis his business, and Amyas 
is dead agin they ‘ fair traders’ — he thinks 
no end o’ harm on’um. But run goods is 
a great conveniency, there’s no denying o’ 
that: what wi’ th’ duties and such like, tea’s 
up at no end of a price, and brandy too, 
and the cider’s so cold upon the stomach as 
I must keep some in the house now. And 
what the King and the Queen is about I 
can’t think, as they’re so hard on poor folk 
now about the taxes and things ! What 
ever does they do wi’ all that money we 
pays, I wonder?” 

Instead of attending to which instructive 
remarks, Everhard had turned to where 
Lettice stood preparing a heap of golden 
apples for an immense ‘‘ pasty ” which Mrs. 
Wynyate was constructing, with a crust 
half-an-inch thick : a tremendous ‘ piece of 
resistance.” 
gence of the appetite in her culinary régime, 
and even a tart in her hands took a serious 
and mortificatory aspect. 

** What beautiful fruit,” said he, begin- 
ning to eat the ‘* pigs” into which she was 
cutting it, and which she put before him 
without looking up. ‘‘ *T'will taste rare and 
good when it’s baked,” he added in a very 
sugrestive tone, 

Lettice looked up at her grandmother 
with the bright colour rising in her cheeks ; 
but Mrs. Wynyate was not given to hospi- 
tality: she hated a stranger, and was even 
unsoftened by the praise of her pie. It is 
bad manners, however, in a farm-house, not 
to offer ‘* refreshment,” at whatever hour 
m tue day; and she suddenly turned on 


There was no weak indul-|- 
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Lettice as she bethought herself of a com- 
promise. 

‘* Here’s my keys, child: do you fetch 
that bottle of hard batch” (wine made from 
the outdoor grapes); ‘‘’tis in the corner 
cupboard.” 

ttice rather unwillingly obeyed, for the 
mixture was so like verjuice that even her 
long-suffering uncle had declared after the 
first taste that ‘‘he thought he had had 
enough.” As she poured it out vipa | 
for Everhard, she looked up in his face wit 
a half smile of annoyance —a comic look 
of deprecation at being made to offer it to 
him. 

But Everhard was equal to the emer- 
gency. He drank off the horrid stuff with 
the air of a hero who will dare this and 
even more for his lady’s sake! There was 
a conscious virtue about him incidental to 
the state of ‘‘ veal,” as some one has called 
that intermediate phase of a man’s life; but 
even this sacrifice was of no avail, and he 
was obliged to take his leave. 

All through that summer weather, how- 
ever, he went and came. He discovered 
that the Woodhouse was on the nearest 
road to every place: and as it did not add 
above half the distance to his journeys, no 
one had any reason to complain but his 
horse. He and Lettice met continually, 
although Amyas still persistently avoided 
him. The young man made several at- 
tempts to be friendly, but after a while he 
thought it wisest to wait a better time, and 
gave up the trial. 

Sometimes it was a request, sometimes 

an offering, which brought him up to the 
house ; and the girl’s eyes grew bright, aad 
the unconscious colour rose to her cheeks, 
and a wistful look came into her face when 
they met, and he thought it was the most 
eloquent speech which he had ever come 
across. 
The fish appeared constantly at dinner: 
for Mrs. Wynyate received the tribute gra- 
ciously, but Amyas made no observation 
upon them. Lettice watched anxiously for 
an opportunity, hoping to put in a word in 
the fisher’s favour. Her uncle, however, 
ignored the subject so entirely, that she 
had not the courage to begin on it. 

‘*Walcott’s son takes uncommon care 
not to do no hurt anywhere: he’s a very 
*tentful man, and he’s a sort of right like to 
be here, ye know, one may say,” said Job 
one day —which did not make the matter 
better in his brother’s eyes. Amyas did 
not answer: he knew better than the others 
how near the precipice of ruin they stood 
with Everhard’s father, and wished to have 
no dealings with the son. 








CHAPTER Vit. 
A SUMMER’S NIGHT. 


Ir was above a fortnight since Everhard 
had been heard of; he had left no sign as 
to when he might be expected again, and 
he hung by so loose a thread that no one 
had the smallest ground by which to calcu- 
late his movements. 

‘* I suppose that young fella’s pretty nigh 
tired o’ his fishing,” said Job one evening. 
‘*T haven’t a seen him about this ever so 
long.” 

Lettice stepped out at the door with a 
sigh: she had finished her day’s work and 
was very weary: her grandmother had been 
more than usually trying, and as she made 
a few steps out upon the grass in the or- 
chard she felt very lonely. ‘‘I wish I'd 
somebody young just for to speak to, gran- 
ny’s so old” (she did not like to say, even 
to herself, ‘‘so cross”); ‘* and uncle Am- 
yas is grown so sad like,” she said to her- 
self, generalizing her particular feeling into 
the desire for sympathy. Perhaps Ever- 
hard was gone ‘‘for good,” as she justly 
said to herself. There was clearly no 
reason why he should come back— he 
might have had enough of fishing; and two 
great tears, to her own surprise, began to 
creep down her little haul. And then 
she asked herself what it meant, with a 
sudden qualm at the dismal change which 
had come upon her unawares. Love-mak- 
ing was an occupation so entirely unknown 
at the Woodhouse that it did not enter into 
Lettie’s experience, and she was not versed 
in all the methods and circumstances of 
** falling” into it by which young novel- 
- readers of the present day know to an iota 
what will happen, and what ought, must, 
and should be said under every possible 
conjuncture. This new and strange feeling 
was one which nobody at the farm (and, 
therefore, in the world) had ever to her 
knowledge undergone, and she blushed and 
grew pale again: for as most of the things 
she said and did were wrong according to 
her grandmother’s creed, probably this 
nameless pang was so too. 

The evening grew darker: the deep red 
crimson and gold of the sunset was fading 
into the night with a sort of luminous twi- 
light which was not night. The sounds 
sone wf died away: an occasional cackle 
rom the poultry as they tucked their heads 
under their wings, the lowing of a cow in a 
distant pasture, or the bleating of a com- 
plaining sheep, sank each after each into 
the silence as she stood just beyond the old 
porch. It was too bright for any stars to 
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be seen but one great planet, probably Ve- 
nus (who was evidently in the ascendant), 
which hung like a little moon above the 
trees. 

A strange feeling of loneliness came over 
her which she had never had before, as if 
she had no friends: she felt a sort of hun- 
ger at her heart as she strayed timidly with 
a kind of shiver into the warm still night 
with a low sigh, and wished humbly that 
she had a sister or a brother, or ‘‘ some- 
thing young.” ‘‘ Einsam bin ich, nicht 
allein,” is the burden of the lovely melody 
which Weber makes poor Preciosa sing ; 
and to be alone was a great luxury, which 
poor Lettice longed for often and very sel- 
dom obtained. 

Mrs. Wynyate had been complaining all 
day. ‘I’m afraid I must be very bad,” 
said the girl to himself, in that painful per- 
plexity as to who was in the wrong, which 
is real suffering. In those days it was the 
rankest rebellion to suppose your elders 
and parents could be otherwise than infalli- 
ble, and the first dawn of such a heresy was 
a painful wrench to a very conscientious 
mind. Such struggles are generally saved 
at the present time, as in any difference of 
opinion with their elders the young do not 
feel the smallest doubt as to who must be 
in the wrong. 

And she covered her face with her little 
hands, and some sad tears fell through 
them; the feeling that she never ‘satisfied 
her grandmother hung heavily on her heart. 
No one knows, unless they have felt it, 
how depressing it is for a young spirit to 
live under the weight of constant dissatis- 
faction: it is like the absence of sun toa 
flower; ungrudging praise and tenderness 
are as necessary to the human plant. Ter 
conscience had been unnaturally stimu- 
lated, out of which either a reckless feeling 
or a morbid sensitiveness arises. 

‘‘I must be quite bad,” said Lettice. 
“‘T never do nothing right. I wish Id 
somebody to help tell me what’s good.” 

It was the stillest evening. Presently 
the nightingales began their song; full- 
throated, clear, and rich the melody welled 
forth: it seems impossible that such a body 
of sound could come out of that little 
grey bird; the thick-warbled notes literally 
thrilled in the air, and then from the distant 
wood came the answer, so clear, so bril- 
liant, one prolonged note after the other, 
and the rapid joyous shake at the end. 
Who could ever have called the nightingale 
sad ? 

‘‘ Everybody's got somebody to speak to 
but me,” sobbed Lettice to herself, looking 
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up however, and listening, for the instinct 
of music was strong in her nature, and the 
song made her feel less lonely. 

Just beyond the corner of the house was 
a bank on which she saw the little green 
lamp hung out by a glowworm for her 
winged spouse: she went a few steps out 
under the trees, and as she stooped to pick 
it up, she heard the click of the little wick- 
et-gate, as Teazer, Everhard’s Scotch ter- 
rier, wisest and most solemn of dogs, laid 
his paw on the latch—as was his wont — 
opened it for himself, and came gravely up 
to salute her. Presently she Toned her 
uncle’s voice, — 

‘* What, so you've come back, young 
’un!” Job always considered his dignity 
involved in treating Everhard ratber majes- 
tically. ‘1 thowt you'd pretty nigh done 
with us.” 

“I've been at Seaford this fortnight,” 
replied he. ‘+ There was business there in 
the ship-office, and I was wanted. I saw 
Ned just before I came away, and I’ve 
brought a parcel from him for your niece.” 

‘* Lettie was in the archat but now, under 
the Welsh nuts ” (walnuts), said the sapient 
Job. ‘* Here, child,” he called out, ‘* you 
come here in no time; “tain’t often as a 
handsel comes to the Woodhouse, for whom- 
soever it may be.” 

And Lettice came shyly up to the little 
gate, on the other side of which stood Ever- 
hard and her uncle. 

He drew the small packet out of some 
inner pocket and held it out to her; when 
she took it, however, he did not leave his 
hold, but kept both her hand and it. 

Lettice scarcely knew what to do — ‘ be- 
cause it will look as if I were in such a hurry 
if I pull it,” reasoned she to herself: ‘* and 
if I leave go “twill seem as I were vexed.” 

** Mark Giles were just a-saying to me as 
he didn’t know what to do wi’ the nets and 
rods, we were such a mortal long time 
without hearin’ aught on ye,” observed Job. 

‘** Have you thought it a long while, Let- 
tie ?” said Everhard, in a low voice, leaning 
over the gate toward her, and without an- 
swering Job. 

Lettice was silent, and hoped that it was 
too dark to see her tell-tale blushes. 

‘* What are ye doing out there, Lettice, 
wasting o’ yer time o’ this fashion, and that 
spikenard all littering about in the window- 
seat, and yer uncle’s plate and glass not set 
by yet? Come in directly, child, I want to 
shut up,” cried her grandmother, sharply, 
at the open door. 

Now Lettice had been hard at work the 
whole day, and the bits of lavender which 
she had laid out to dry to put with her un- 
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cle’s shirts did nobody any harm: so that 
this reflection on her housewifeliness, before 
the only stranger she had ever known, 
seemed to her to be cruel. She wrung 
away her hand hastily, and went into the 
house, with the tears in her eyes. 

‘* What call has mother crying out like 
that?” soliloquized Job. ‘* Why, the little 
lass ’ud run herself off of both her feet to 

leasure a body, that’s what she would. 
She’s a good little maid, as does her duty 
by all folk.” 

But Lettice did not hear her defender. 

‘* What’s that you’ve got there in your 
hand ?” said her grandmother; ‘‘ and who 
was you talking to out there by the wicket ?” 

Lettice half unconsciously unfolded her 
parcel as an answer and a protection against 
overmuch questioning. 

‘*Uncle Ned sent it as a present by Mr. 
Everhard, from Seaford,” she said, slowly. 

** And so that young fella’s come back 
again, whipping of the water day after day ; 
and a pretty way of spendin’ his time for 
an immortal soul, that is! And what call 
has Ned for to send you blue ribins for yer 
hat, I'd like to know? Such waste! and 
you that goes nowhere,” went on Mrs. Wyn- 
yate, looking with much disgust at the ob- 
noxious bit of silk as she locked the door. 
‘* And I don’t like that new afternoon frock 
of yourn: there’s too much white in it; I 
telled ye so when you bought it,” added’ 
she, in an annoyed tone, looking at Lettice 
with a disapproving snort. 

It was a most innocent pale blue and 
white cotton; but somehow she could not 
help everything which she put on partaking 
of the dainty look of her own little person ; 
and she certainly looked a great deal too 
pretty for her grandmother's theories. 

‘* Nay, mother,” said Amyas, who came 
up, ‘‘I like her to be so trim and neat; 
*tain’t much that’s pretty as we’ve got about 
the house to look at, as we can afford to do 
without Lettie’s frock.” And he stroked 
her head fondly as they all went upstairs to 
bed. 

When Lettice had put out her light she 
looked through the open lattice once more 
into the night, and saw a dark shadow still 
moving under the old trees, and crept away 
half frightened in her coy, shy way, instead 
of leaning out of the window; and then lay 
awake for hours thinking what ‘‘ it” meant 
and ‘*he” meant, and the ‘‘ meaning” of 
the world in general. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A ‘* FROST IN JUNE.” 


Tue next morning it seemed to Lettice 
as if the world were all in a sort of maze, 
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and although she took great pains to tell 
her body to go about its business faithfully, 
her soul was not, as it‘ought to have been, 
among her preserving-pots, but wandering 
about somewhere outside by the river, or 
wherever Everhard might be at that mo- 
ment. 

**T can’t think what ails ye, child, to- 
day,” said Mrs. Wynyate, in an aggrieved 
tone. ‘* Are ye grown dunch all of a sud- 
den? Why, i telled ye three times as the 
black currant warn’t to go in them jars.” 

Lettice blushed guiltily: she knew only 
too well that she had been listening intently 
for another voice, and could not hear her 
grandmotker’s. It was quite late in the 
morning before she had done her work: 
when suddenly seeing a fight going on be- 
tween Teazer and her own particular white 
kitten, she ran out to the rescue on the 
green before the house. Teazer was a se- 
rious dog, a high-minded dog, but he was 
not above the delight of tormenting a kit- 
ten; he was getting rather the worst of the 
battle, however, when she took up the in- 
dignant little spitfire, although he danced 
barking round her, as if he was being de- 
frauded of his prey. 

** Lettice,” said Teazer’s master, in a low 
voice, from behind the cedar (he was cer- 
tainly as much to blame as his dog in the 
attack on her pet), ‘‘ won’t you come into 
the orchard ?” 

Now it happened that Wallcott, passing 
near the Woodhouse, took it into his head 
that day to come and look after his son’s 
very pertinacious fishing: he had been a 
good deal pleased at Everhard’s going so 
much to the place, as it seemed in his eyes 
like a proof of his future ownership, and it 
was not that he suspected mischief of any 
kind: he had never seen Lettice with the 
eyes of his mind, whatever he might have 
done with those of his body; he had a sort 
of notion that there was a ‘* woman child” 
at the Wynyates’, but that was all. He 
liked, however, spying into by-places where 
he was not expected, and finding out secret 
ways: they were often useful to him in his 
business. He put up his horse at a little 
wayside inn not far off and walked up, and 
as he came quietly in near the gate into the 
orchard he stumbled on another listener, 
the blind man, who almost ran against him 
in suddenly turning the corner of some 
farm-buildings. 

‘«« They thinks as I can’t see ’um,” said the 
old man in his exultation, not regarding to 
whom he might be speaking; ‘‘ but I heerd 
*um pass all one as if I did, he and she too, 
into the archat.” 


‘* Who, you old fool?” said Wallcott, in 
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an angry tone of command. He smelt mis- 
chief; here was a secret which he had not 
bargained for. 

‘*Our young missis,” answered the old 
man, reluctantly , and with a sudden chill, 
as he felt that he had let out what ought not 
to have been told to a mere stranger. 

‘** And who was with her?” repeated the 
other, angrily. 

The old man was silent. 

**T will know,” said Wallcott, taking 
hold of his staff and shaking it. 

**The young ‘un as is down fishing,” re- 
plied the trembling old man, in great dis- 
tress at what he had done. 

Wallcott strode on with an oath toward 
the orchard; but he changed his mind, and 
turned to the house. 

**So that’s your game, Wynyate?” he 
cried, in his loud insolent voice, to Amyas 
whom he found at the door. ‘ Luring my 
son on in this way, and thinking that'll pay 
your debts, I'll be bound. You're quite 
out there, and she too, I can tell ye. It’s a 
burning shame!” ~ 

Amyas looked so completely at sea that 
it would have convinced any one less prej- 
udiced how entirely innocent he was. 

** Now don’t you pretend not to under- 
stand. Where's yef niece at this minnit?” 

‘Pm sure I can’t tell,” said Amyas, 
striving to be calm. 

**She and Everhard are making love in 
the orchard, confound ’um! Come and see 
for yourself.” 

‘** Then it ain’t more to my pleasure nor 
yours that she’s aught to do with him,” said 
Amyas, with an expression almost of dis- 
gust as they both hurried across the green 
shaven sward. 

And Everhard had just said to Lettice, 
as with the white kitten in her arms they 
sauntered down under the bright flickering 
lights and shadows in the shadiest part of 
the grove, near the deep quiet pools, «* Let- 
tie, ’'ve been away to try and see plain into 
my own feeling, and whether [ could man- 
age to live without you, my darling” (with 
the unconscious selfishness whereby a man 
often considers that his share in the concern 
is the only really important part of the mat- 
ter) ; ‘* but,” he went on, ‘* you’ve got my 
heart too tight in your little hand for me to 
disentangle. Give me your own instead, 
my little one.” ‘ 

And Lettice blushing from head to foot, 
as it seemed to her, turned away from him, 
for the flowers and the birds and the wind 
all seemed to her, to be telling her secret, 
and to be whispering, ‘‘ You know you've 
got it already ;” and as he drew her toward 
him she raised her eyes, with the shy fawn 
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look in them, and he seemed to read it there 
too. ‘* At least it’s gone away from me,” 
she put in. : 

And the two delinquents stood, her hand 
in his and the smile gathering on her face, 
too much engrossed with each other to see 
the storm approaching — when, instead of 
the answer which each expected, two angry 
voices at the same moment began : — 

‘* Lettice, come here to me directly. 
How can you have anything to do with that 
fellow?” 

And Wallcott’s furious, “Til tell yer 
what, sir; I'll disown yer for my son unless 
ye come off instantly. A lot of scheming 
ruined cheats, trying to make a market out 
on ye.” 

In the first surprise they had drawn a lit- 
tle apart, but Lverhard took hold once 
more of her hand as he answered, ‘If 
there’s been any scheming, it’s been mine 
to win her. Til give her up for no hard 
words.” 

**You’re a blind fool not to see what 
they’re after,” cried his father, angrily ; 
while Amyas, seizing Lettice’s other hand, 
and leading her off, was saying, — 

‘* 1 won't have ye stay to hear such things 
said by any man. Come away with me, 
Lettie.” 

The bewildered girl looked from one to 
the other in utter dismay. 

«Tl be true to you, be true to me,” said 
Everhard, in a low voice, as his father al- 
most drove him before him in the other di- 
rection. Ile had been a spoilt child all his 
life: in his weakly days his mother would 
not allow him to be crossed, and as he grew 
up his father’s pursuits and tastes were so 
opposed to his that they hardly ever came 
into collision. He had often seen Wallcott 
in a passion, but never before with him, his 
only child, the object of his pride and am- 
bition. He had fancied that in anything on 
which he really set his heart his father 
would quickly yield, and was so utterly 
confounded and astonished at this vehemence 
of indignation, that he suffered himself to 
be led off in a way which confirmed Amyas’s 
dislike and his feeling that the young man 
was only trifling with Lettice for the amuse- 
ment of his idle time. ‘ 

“* Uncle,” said the poor girl, sobbing vio- 
lently, ‘‘ what does it mean? Why do ye 
send him away like that ?” 

** How could ye let that fellow make up 
to you, child ?” cried Amyas, more sternly 
than she thought possible for him. 

“*T thonght no harm,” said the girl, 
gently; ‘‘ he’s so good and true.” 

‘* He’s come of a bad father, who’s ruin- 
ing me inch by inch: a cheating, insolent 
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knave. He’s got a rope round my neck, 
and he tells me to my face I’m saving my- 
self by dragging in his son to marry ye. 
I'd rather see ye in yer coffin, Lettie, before 
ye wedded with ns as he.” 

‘* But he said he'd soon set all right with 
his father about the mortgage, as you 
> paaee be troubled,” said Lettice piti- 
ully. 

‘*T want none of his charity; let him 
mind his own business ‘and keep hisself to 
hisself. Set all right indeed! I should 
like to see Wallcott’s face when he offered 
to meddle wi’ such matters! Don’t ye see, 
Lettie, he’s just playing wi’ ye; how he 
went off when his father drove him like a 
sheep. Why didn’t he speak up more to 
his face, if he really cared for ye?” 

‘* What were all that row about?” said 
Job, coming up from the other side as the 
returned to the house. ‘‘I heerd ye hol- 
lering and squealing all over the farm.” 

**It were that fellow Wallcott’s son as 
has been making up to Lettie,” answered 
Amyas, much excited. ‘Of all the men 
that’s in the world the very last as should 
have anything to do with her.” 

‘Well, and what’s the harm o’ him?” 
answered Job, philosophically. 

** And then Wallcott flings it in my teeth 
that I’m a-drawing and wiling in his son to 
marry her to set matters straight as *twere 
about the money ?” 

‘“*Well, and what did that sinnify? 
Where could he find a better?’ Ain’t she 
as good a lass as any man need have? and 
the young ’un can throw a line as neat as 
any one I e’er come across; he were as 
sharp as a needle t’other day arter the rab- 
bits, and he’d make her a good husband!” 

Amyas almost smiled. ‘* Well, we need 
not argufy it; Wallcott’ll no more let it be 
than he'd fly, — nor I neither.” 

‘* But why not, Amyas?” persisted Job. 
**The young ’un always said as how he'd 
circumvent his father and keep him quiet 
along o’ the mortage, and that ’ud be a 
terrible fine thing for you.” 

‘* And that’s just what I don’t choose, — 
to set Lettie’s love barter like for the money 
on the farm. But what’s the use o’ talk- 
ing? you can’t odds it with me nor with 
Wallcott neither.” 

Lettice looked from one to the other in 
a maze of surprise and misery. 

‘** You're a silly fella, Job,” interposed 
Mrs. Wynyate, who had come up and was 
looking out of the low window as they 
stood just outside the house, but had 
listened hitherto in silence. ‘‘ Don’t ye 
see Wallcott’s one who'd sooner leave his 
money to the pigs if his son married to dis- 
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oblige him? You're quite out in yer reck- 
oning. Excuse the mortgage! he'd sooner 
by far see him a beggarman for crossing 
im.” 

Lettice wandered upstairs and sat down 
in her little room, tearless and hopeless ; 
the ‘‘ frost in June,” as it were, had fallen 
upon her garden in full bloom. 

‘“*Ye should have seen to the girl, 
mother,” said Amyas, who hardly ever ut- 
tered a syllable of blame to her. ‘* How 
ever could you let her make free with that 
fellow?” 

‘*I’m sure I'd no more thought of her o’ 
that fashion nor the crows, and she sucha 
child!” replied the grandmother angrily. 

‘** How old is she?” said Amyas. 

** Eighteen,” answered Mrs. Wynyate, 
after some consideration. 

‘*Sure her mother weren’t such a ve 
deal older, were she, when she took on wi’ 
Norton Lisle?” 

**Scarce nineteen,” sighed the old 
woman, with a host of melancholy recollec- 
tions thronging over her. ‘* It’s queer how 
soon these young ’uns grows up, too; ‘tis 
like the beanstalks, up ever so high when 
one’s back’s turned and one isn’t looking. 
*Twere but yesterday, seems, as Lettice 
came to us ever such a little ’un, after that 
time her mother diced!” 

The old blind man had been anxiously 
wandering round the farm to see what had 
come of the match he had so unconsciously 
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helped in firing. In the afternoon he met 
Lettice going sadly about her work. 

“*Well, little ’un, how's it all going?” 
said he. ‘It’s a proper job, that’s what it 
is! I knows all about yon young chap, 
more nor he thinks of, and o’ all the folk 
as he comes on. My son Thomas were wi’ 
the old ’un for to mind the horses and the 
garden, and ‘twere one of the hardest 
placen he’ve ever a had.” 

**Tell me, Daniel,” answered Lettice, 
sadly. 

**Ye see Wallcott were a widowman wi’ 
a family, and this as is his second wife had 
a been married and had a child, and then 
there comes this’un. So there were his’n, 
and her’n, and their’n ye see. And they 
all died just one after another, like flies, 
but Everhard; and a queer name it were te 
give a cristened child: but *twere Wallcott’s 
mother’s maiden name, I’ve a heerd tell. 
And they both sets no end of store on this, 
as is the last chick they’ve got, and no end 
of money for him; and that’s where '’tis: 
and they thinks naught’s too good for him, 
not if it were a princess born and bred. 
Though for that matter, Joe’s wife seed 
the King a-posting down to Weymouth wi’ 
the Queen likewise, years back, and she 
allays said as how she were an ugly old 
thing, wi’ not a mossel o’ crown upo’ her 
head, and her bonnet not much to speak on.” 

‘* 1 know ['m not good enough for him,” 
said poor Lettice, humbly. 





AFTER ELECTION. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Tue day’s sharp strife is ended now, 
Our work is done, God knoweth how ! 
As on the thronged, unrestful town 
The patience of the moon looks down, 
T wait to hear, beside the wire, 

The voices of its tongues of fire. 


Slow, doubtful, faint, they seem at first: 
Be strong, my heart, to know the worst! 
Hark !— there the Alleghanies spoke ; 
That sound from lake and prairie broke! 
That sunset-gun of triumph rent 

The silence of a continent! 


That signal from Nebraska sprung, 

This, from Nevada’s mountain tongue! 

Is that thy answer, strong and free, 

O loyal heart of Tennessee? 

What strange, glad voice is that which calls 
From Wagner’s grave and Sumter’s walls? 





From Mississippi’s fountain-head 

A sound as of the bison’s tread ! 
There rustled freedom’s Charter Oak ! 
In that wild burst the Ozarks spoke ! 
Cheer answers cheer from rise to set 
Ofsun. We have a country yet! 


The praise, O God, be thine alone! 

Thou givest not for bread a stone ; 

Thou hast not led us through the night 
To blind us with returning light ; 

Not through the furnace have we passed, 
To perish at its mouth at last. 


O night of peace, thy flight restrain ! 
November’s moon, be slow to wine ! 
Shine on the freedman’s cabin floor, 
On brows of prayer a blessing pour ; 
And give, with full assurance blest, 
The weary heart of Freedom rest! 
Atlantic Monthly. 

















WILL EMIGRATION LAST? 


From The Spectator. 
WILL EMIGRATION LAST? 


Most Englishmen are, we believe, under 
the impression that the wealth of the United 
States in land is practically inexhaustible, 
that no pressure for subsistence will be felt 
there for centuries, that the surplus popula- 
tion of Europe may be drafted thither in 
comfort for generations. So strong is this 
conviction, that we found upon it many of 
our laws and much of our social system, and 
even statesmen will receive the idea that 
emigration may prove a temporary phenom- 
enon in the history of Europe with a stare 
of half-scornful surprise. Mr. Charles Pear- 
son, the historian, who has recently been 
travelling in the United States, and who 
has made a special study of colonies, ven- 
tures to question the justice of these as- 
sumptions. In an article in the Contempo- 
rary Review which we take to be one of the 
most extreme specimens of over-condensa- 
tion ever published — regular literary pem- 
mican, to be eaten only in morsels, — he 
advances the startling theory that emigra- 
tion to America may cease within twenty, 
or even within ten years, that’ this genera- 
tion may live to see that continent as little 
used to relieve Europe as Spain or Italy is 
to relieve Great Britain. Nobody, however 
poor, dreams of emigrating to Spain. We 
cannot adhere to-the order in which he has 
marshalled his evidences, but their drift is 
nearly as follows. ‘The essential question 
to answer in this matter is not, ‘* When 
will the land of the Union be all ploughed 
up?” but, ‘* When will it be all bought 
up ?”—a very different thing. The mo- 
ment it is all bought up, the grand attrac- 
tion to emigrants, the power of acquiring 
land for nothing, or next to nothing, will 
be at an end, the experience of the settled 
States showing that the price of land once 
allotted rises as in Europe, till the mere la- 
bourer has very little chance of obtaining 
any. ‘Settlers and land-jobbers pick out 
‘the eyes of the country,’ to use an Aus- 
tralian phrase, the richest flats, the best 
pasturage, and the lands that lie along 
water-courses. I am told that in California, 
a new and not very populous State, it is al- 
ready impossible to find good land on the 
public domain, and the emigrant has to 
buy at four-fold or six-fold prices from pri- 
vate speculators. Catifornia is only the ex- 
treme instance of what is taking place all 
over the Union. Except in part of Dakotah 
and in Wisconsin, there is not a State east 
of the Missouri where the best land has not 
already been preoccupied; and Kansas, 
west of the Missouri, is very fast filling up.” 
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There are still a thousand millions of acres 
unsurveyed, but much of this is unsuitable 
for cultivation; the speculators are buyin 
all the best blocks, and keeping them out of 
the market ; the farmers enclose larger and 
larger pieces ; farms of 20,000 acres are be- 
coming common; the Government grants 
are lavish; the stream of emigration con- 
stantly swells in volume, and Mr. Pearson 
declares it to be his opinion that twenty 
million more settlers added to the popula- 
tion of the Union will so far consume all the 
available land, that the exhaustion of the sup- 
ply will be visible, and land will at once 
spring up to a price beyond the emigrants’ 
means. ‘* Already land is the favoured in- 
vestment of capitalists; small farms are 
bought up and thrown together, while the 
sellers emigrate to the West and purchase 
larger blocks than they owned before. 
I read only the other day of two farmers in 
Nebraska who have fenced in a block of 23, 
009 acres. Whether this substitution of 
large farms be due to the greater economy 
in working them, or may be referred in 
some degree to the anxiety of all classes to 
hold land, though it be temporarily at a 
loss, it will none the less contribute to use 
up the State domain. Wherever the far- 
mer goes, the land-jobber follows in his 
train, as the carrion-crow waits upon the 
baggage-mule. The first settlers soon find 
themselves enclosed by land which they 
could not purchase at first, which they must 
buy after a time, and which they have to take 
at enhanced rates from the speculator. It 
is a general race for freehold property.” 
As the price of wheat is an international 
equation, dear land means cheap labour, 
monopolized land means labour paid in 
wages; and the land once divided, America 
will be face to face with our own social 
problems, and with a proletariat whose first 
demand may be, as in parts of Anstralia it 
is already, that immigration be discouraged. 
Emigration to the United States, the 
great safety-valve of modern Europe, will, 
in fact, if this induction is correct, come to 
an end, 

Of the general accuracy of Mr. Pearson’s 
view there can, we think, be no question 
whatever. Some day or other the condi- 
tion of affairs which he anticipates must ar- 
| rive, if immigration continues, and the only 
point to be decided, or rather to be dis- 
| cussed, is the date at which the crisis is 
\likely to arrive. Mr. Pearson thinks it is at 
hand, most people think it is.centuries off, . 
and the truth probably lies between the 
two extremes. Mr. Pearson has stated his 
| reasons forcibly, and he has studied the 


| subject’ in the Far West ; but he has scarce- 
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ly, we think, allowed enough for the influ- 
ences which will restrain this inordinate 
waste of new land. He indicates, indeed, 
the new regions into which emigration may 
be diverted, but he passes over without 
mention several economic principles which 
will act as an ever increasing attraction to- 
wards, instead of from, the centres of popu- 
lation. One of these, perhaps the strongest 
of all, is the increase of local demand for 
agricultural produce, an increase which 
tends to make the lands round great cities 
mines of wealth, and to compel a minute 
and scientific cultivation of those lands such 
as can be accomplished only by a very thick 
population, When an acre near Philadel- 
phia yieldssa £100 a year, the desire to pos- 
sess acres near Philadelphia will be stronger 
than the desire for the freer and rougher life 
of the Western farmer. Wages will be paid 
there which will enrich the labourer more 
quickly than his own independent toil, and at 
least half mankind would rather have high 
wages than face the risks involved in indepen- 
dence. Anotherand strong palliative will be 
the improvement of cultivation, At present, 
as Mr. Pearson admits, it pays a man to 
**work out” his land and buy another block, or 
to cultivate very badly a large area of soil ; 
but the instant land has a real value, or 
is even going to have a real value, the spec- 
ulator will step in, and the farmer will find 
that nomad farming has altogether ceased 
to pay. He must make his land yield more, 
as we do, by manure and care. The effect 
of this change will be enormous in restrict- 
ing the demand for more distant lands; and 
so will the sure development of manufac- 
tures in a country where the coal-beds cover 
kingdoms, extend, as Mr. Pearson says, 
over an area six-fold that of the European 
beds. With all these powerful causes at 
work, with Canada still unoccupied and the 
Southern States unpeopled, with Mexico to 
conquer and the West to fill with manufac- 
tures, we can hardly accept Mr. Pearson’s 
conjecture as to the time when emigration 
to the United States will cease to be a habit. 
It is certain, however, that he is in accord 
with many of the most eminent thinkers of 
the Union, and with a popular instinct which 
in several States, notably in Massachusetts, 
has manifested itself once or twice already 
with extreme violence, and which may be- 
fore long create a party firmly opposed to 
immigration. Unless we misread American 

olities, such a party already exists in the 
Gusher States, is kept down maiuly by the 
necessity of conciliating the West, and com- 
pels the Protectionist leaders every now 


and then to argue most seriously and in| g 
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jure the nation more than it would benefit 
the working man. 

Still, a term even of fifty years is little 
in the lifetime of a nation, and Mr. Pearson 
has done a great service in calling attention 
to the fact that free emigration for ever is 
not a wise hypothesis on which to found any 
social system; that one day, for example, 
we shall be face to face with a walled-in Ire- 
land, and shall have to deal with the prob- 
lem of pauperism unaided by its most eflicient 
palliative. One day, a day which most of 
us will live to see, the vast movement of 
Europe towards America, a movement be- 
fore which every other fades into nothing, 
must cease, and Europe may have to face 
the grand problem of a population inces- 
santly increasing its numbers without in- 
creasing the area of its soil. We do not 
believe, as the Malthusians do, that the 

roblem is a dangerous one, —though we 
ave had one sickening example that it is 
— for a modern race to produce too 
ittle food to keep itself alive, — for we have 
lost confidence neither in the protection of 
God nor the energy of man; but of all 
speculative propositions in politics, this is 
one of the ndarest and most serious and the 
least considered. The American people 
acts as if its soil were elastic; we act as if 
emigration would for ever carry off the en- 
ergetic and the discontented. We may as 
mano politicians be right, for it is use- 
ess to arrange a national policy upon the 
contingencies of even thirty years ; but it is 
useful now and then to be reminded of those 
contingencies, to be called occasionally to 
consider questions larger and more compli- 
cated than those to which partizans are de- 
voting all their thoughts. The fate of the 
Irish Church is a great subject ; but what if 
Mr. Pearson is right, and Ireland within ten 
years may be walled in? 





From The Spectator. 
ANIMAL REVERENCE. 


TueE Victoria Institute, which is a London 
theological debating society, not a little 
frequented by the clergy, has been attempt- 
ing to define the distinction between the 
lower animals and man, without, as far as 
we can see, being very successful. Of 
course, the old attempt to distinguish be- 
tween instinct and reason was tried, and 
defeated by the ingenious arguments of 
more than one gentleman. The orthodox 
view of instinct is that it is a wholly irra- 
tional sort of impulse, which accomplishes 
its great results quite blindly under the 
uidance of a higher power, and in defence 


public that a check to immigration would in: | of this view the old story of a tame beaver 
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building a dam in a room with tables and 
brushes, and so forth, was related. To this 
argument no one seems to have given the 
answer that the most intellectual man is 
often found to do equally useless and inap- 

licable things, from inherited habit, without 
its being inferred that the inherited habit 
has never had any sort of intellectual origin. 
When a posthumous child imitates, as it 
often does, the mannerisms of a parent it 
has never seen, we do not argue that those 
mannerisms cannot have had, in that parent, 
a rational origin. Nor do we argue the 
same thing in the case of any habit pro- 
longed after its use has disappeared. When 
an orator in the decline of life cannot re- 
frain from addressing eloquent speeches to 
his turnips, or an architect from making 
models of buildings that can never be ex- 
ecuted, and are not even intended for other 
persons to study, or a scholar in prison 
turns nursery rhymes into Greek or Latin 
hexameters, without the slightest intention 
of either amusing or teaching any one but 
himself, an external intelligence watching 
these men without seeing into their minds, 
might very plausibly say that they were doing 
just what the tame beaver does when he 
builds his dam of tables and brushes in a 
dry room, —doing from ‘‘ blind instinct ” 
what he had no rational pretence for doing ; 
and such an observer might fairly enough 
add that this demonstrates the fact that the 
original speeches, architectural efforts, and 
Latin and Greek verses, were composed by 
instinct, without any mastery of the ration- 
al laws involved. And such an inference 
would, as we know, be certainly mistaken. 
We do not see that the tame beaver really 
proves anything except that in his case he 
was building from hereditary habit, display- 
ing an inherited trick of manner, as we 
might say; but how far the origin of that 
hereditary habit, of that inherited trick of 
manner, might have been rational or other- 
wise,—i.e., a conscious adaptation of 
means to ends, or a mere blind instrumen- 
tality, the story does not in any degree tend 
to show. On the other hand, the cases ad- 
duced of animals adapting themselves to 
new emergencies, the capacity to deal with 
which could not possibly have been inher- 
ited, do seem to show a real element of 
reason in the matter. The bees which 
found gut an uninhabited hive and gave in- 
formation to the Queen Bee, — who never 
leaves the hive but twice in her life, in 
early infancy, and on occasion of her head- 
ing a swarm, —which caused her to lead 
them into possession of that hive, must 
have exercised many of the faculties sup- 
posed to be peculiar to the pioneers of hu- 
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man civilization. The setter who bribed 
the sheep-dog by the voluntary sacrifice 
of some of his dinner bones, to assist in 
catching the game that the setter indicated, 
must have divined something of the power 
of co-operation, and division of labour, 
and deliberately applied capital (the ‘‘ saved 
wages of labour”) to this very remunera- 
tive investment in the sheep-dog’s labour. 
Whatever be the definition of instinct, 
and the certainty that many of the most ap- 
parently sagacious animals do things quite 
over the head of not only their rational 
powers, but ours, it seems to us certain that 
very many of the lower animals do adapt 
means consciously to ends, though not after 
a very elaborate fashion, and are, therefore, 
rationally as well as instinctively, construct- 
ive. The attempt to divide man sharply 
from the lower animals by his possession of 
an intelligence different in kind from theirs 
seems to us certainly a failure. No one 
can pretend for an instant that the famous 
Fire Brigade dog which used to give the 
alarm of fire, to run up the ladder into a 
burning house, to bark so as to guide his 
master through the thickest of the smoke 
to the place of egress, to give notice when 
there were living people shut up in a state 
of suffocation, whom the firemen would 
have missed, by barking violently at the 
door of their rooms, and, in short, to co- 
operate most effectually, not only in the 
gencral, but the special measures for bring- 
ing individual relief in the case of danger- 
ous fires, —no one, we say, can pretend 
for an instant that this dog did not bring as 
clear a reason to work (in aid of the acute 
instinctive smell, for instance, which he pos- 
sessed), as the firemen themselves. Un- 
questionably, the attempt to make the dis- 
tinction between instinct and intelligence 
the main distinction between the lower 
animals and man is a mistake. 

The gentlemen of the Victoria Institute 
appeared more or less sensible of this difti- 
culty, and some of them proposed, in the 
place of this distinction, to make the char- 
acteristic distinction between the lower ani- 
mal and man the want in the former, and 
the presence in the latter, of a faculty of 
reverence. Here, we imagine, the theolo- 
gians of the Institute got nearer to a char- 
acteristic distinction. But even here they 
failed to express it in the most characteristic 
form. The great leading fact of domesti- 
cation is the unquestionable reverence of 
the higher domesticated animals for the 
human beings whom they accept as their 
masters. The dog at Edinburgh which has 
for eight years slept on the grave of its 
master, and has refused to- sleep anywhere 
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else, can scarcely be denjed a kind of fidel- 


ity to that master’s memory which deserves 
to be termed reverence. The ‘** instinct- 
ive” school would, we suppose, make this 
at first a mere matter of physical instinct, 
leading the dog to the place where it found 
most trace of its master’s body, and after- 
wards a result of habit. But as a matter 
of fact, no creatures are less victims of 
habit than dogs. They go from place to 
place with their masters with nothing but 
delight in the change, and the difliculty 
would have been, had the master been living, 
to get the dog to sleep for eight years in 
any one place unless bis master bad slept 
there too. We can only properly account 
for this extraordinary case of a truly spirit- 
ual attachment to the memory of a master, 
by supposing that the dog can really revall, 
or, rather, has never forgotten its own in- 
tense love, and respect, and regret for him, 
and feels the grave more closely associated 
with these feelings of love, and respect, and 
regret than any other place within its reach. 
That dogs really reverence their masters, 
and do so even in the absence of their bod- 
ily presence, and after very long absence, 
seems to us absolutely certain. And the 
same thing is more or less true of other 
domesticated animals, especially the horse 
and the clephant. Nay, it seems certain 
that all the higher gregarious animals rever- 
ence their own leaders, —the herds of ele- 
phants especially showing implicit confi- 
dence in the directions of their leaders. 
Any man with several dogs will notice that 
a sort of hero-worship grows up amongst 
them, the small dogs usually fixing their 
admiration on the larger dogs, and bestow- 
ing a good deal of the most disinterested 
respect and reverence upon them. A ter- 
rier of our acquaintance always rushes to 
meet a large retriever (of her own sex) 
when they first meet in the morning, with 
the deepest signs of devotion. If the re- 
triever is tied up, the terrier will never be 
easy till she has obtained the release of her 
large friend, and caresses the latter on her 
release with an effusion that makes the re- 
triever quite bashful and ashamed. Here 
is a genuine case of reverence as between 
dog and dog. The same quality in a far 
higher degree holds between dog and man. 

But then animal reverence is always 
founded, we believe, on the admiration felt 
for external qualities, which the lower ani- 
mals can more or less appreciate, like size, 
speed, courage, resource, and protecting 
power. The dog defends the man; but 
none the less he feels in a larger sense de- 
pendent on the man, and is aware of the 
man’s power to control, punish, or reward 
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him, indeed, of his still greater power to 
determine generally the whole destiny of 
his own life. Hence the reverence of the 
lower animal for man is like the reverence of 
the savage for the civilized man when first 
he beholds his great resource in the arts of 
war and peace — not so much moral rever- 
ence, as that sense of physical inferiority 
and dependence which, when met with gen- 
erous treatment, often results in the deep- 
est affection. As far as we know, the 
lower animals, though they show plenty of 
trace of reverence in this vaguer sense, 
show none of that reverence which we yield 
to those who are better than ourselves sim- 
ply because they are better. Lord Bacon 
ong ago remarked that dogs have a religion, 
and that their gods are their masters. But 
thensthis is the sort of religious reverence 
paid by a savage to a man with a gun, ora 
voltaic battery, or an electric telegraph, or 
anything he cannot understand, when com- 
bined with the feeling of gratitude and love 
which the latter's kindness may inspire. 
But the dog shows no sign of self-reproach, 
of looking for a higher moral ideal than it- 
self, of probing the purity of its own mo- 
tives, and shrinking before the spirit which 
teaches the higher grades of nobility it has 
never reached. In short, moral reverence 
is, no doubt, beyond the reach of the lower 
animals, simply because this rests upon a 
conscious comparison of the conflicting 
principles by which life can be regulated, a 
discovery that some of these are higher 
than others, and a further discovery that 
there are beings whose lives show far more 
of the higher and less of the lower than our 
own. We should say that this is beyond 
the range of the highest animal life, because 
a conscious reflection on the motives and 
springs of action has never yet been reached 
at all by any mere animal, —not even by 
the lowest tribes of the human species it- 
self. Here, again, the distinction, though 
complete for the purpose of excluding the 
lower animals, doubtless does more, ex- 
cludes also the lowest tribes of human 
beings themselves. The kind of reverence 
which we have claimed even for domesti- 
cated animals passes no doubt very gradu- 
ally and by almost insensible shades into 
that phase of moral comparison and reflec- 
tion which is the source of all true worship. 
But the knowledge of the comparative worth 
of different motives, and the sense of shame 
which accompanies the complete predomi- 
nance of the lowest motives, though peculiar 
to man, is not common, we imagine, to all 
the beings who are capable of becoming 
men in this higher sense. We suspect it is 
true that many domestic animals, though 
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they have less of moral capacity in them 
than the lowest human animals, — the bush- 
men, for example, — have more of actual 
reverence, more of the humaner qualities 
of disinterested love and devotion, in short, 
. moré civilization, though less capability of 
civilization. ‘The highest range reached in 
the world of the lower animal life overlaps 
the lowest reached by man, the difference 
being, however, that the former is incapable 
of cultivation beyond a certain point, owing 
to the absence of any adequate means of ac- 
cumulating tie results of past experience, 
while the latter is capable of cultivation far 
beyond the point at which the former stops. 
Still, as a matter of actual attainment, as dis- 
tinguished from the capacity for future de- 
velopment, no doubt the highest class of 
animals surpass the lowest tribes which de- 
serve the name of man. 


From The Saturday Review. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH CITIES. 


WE know not how far any one’s national 
vanity is at all troubled by the thought, 
which must present itself to any one who 
ee through any considerable part of Eng- 

nd and France with his eyes open, that 
there is hardly any city in England which 
can trace the same unbroken historical ex- 
istence which can be traced by nearly every 
french town that can boast of enough of 
early importance to have been the seat of 
an ancient Lishopric. The history of a 
great number of French towns follows a 
single type. ‘Ihe site has been a place of 
human habitation, and the centre of a more 
or less organized society, as far back as 
history or trustworthy tradition can take us. 
it was a post, most usually a fortress over- 
looking a river, which formed the strong- 
hold, the capital, if we may so call it, of a 
Gaulish tribe. From those times till now 
it has never ceased to be, in one form or 





another, a seat of habitation and of domin- 
ion. 
man town. It was fenced about with Ro- | 
man wails, and it received a Roman mu- | 
nicipal constitution. In the South it re- 
tained, and still retains, its original ante- 
Zoman name. Burdigala and Tolosa keep 
to this day, with but slight changes, the | 
names which they have borne from the be- | 
ginning of things. In the North the name | 
of the town was most commonly forgotten ; | 
it was supplanted by the name of the tribe. | 
Lutetia Parisiorum; the town of the tribe | 
of the Parisii, retains, as Paris, not its own 
name but that of its inhabitants. In either ' 
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case the continuous existence of the town 
was not interrupted, and in either case an 
ancient Gaulish name, either of the town 
itself or of the tribe, remains to this day. 
Next, under the Roman domination a new 
element comes in, destined to be as lasting 
as the other. Christianity is preached at 
an early time, converts are found, persecu- 
tion follows, some saintly and martyred 
Bishop connects his name for ever with the 
city. As Christianity becomes the recog- 
nised faith of the Empire, the local Church 
emerges from its obscurity and obtains a 
osition which it was never destined to 
ose. Except when it .has been tampered 
with by recent changes, the episcopal suc- 
cession in a French city has gone on unin- 
terruptedly since the third or fourth century ; 
the present cathedral stands on the site of 
a church of those primitive times; the ex- 
tent of the diocese marks the extent of the 
Roman civil division of which the city was 
the head. Then came the ‘l'eutonic inroads, 
those of the Franks in the north, those of 
the Goths and Burgundians in the south. 
The connexion with the seat of Empire, 
with Rome Old or New, first became nomi- 
nal and then was wiped out altogether, till 
the day when the Roman diadem was set 
on the brow of a Frankish King. But the 
Gaulish hill-fortress, the Roman city, lived 
through the storm. It remained a seat of 
habitation and of dominion; it retained its 
name, its position as the head of a district, 
in the south it even retained large traces 
ofits Roman municipal organization. Above 
all, it retained its character as a seat of 
spiritual rule, the seat of a chief church and 
its chief pastor. ‘The cities of Gaul have 
lived on uninterruptedly from the days of 
Sextius and Cesar till now. The episcopal 
churches of Gaul lived on uninterruptedly 
from the days of primitive Christendom 
to the great Revolution. And with most 
of them the great Revolution itself was only 
a passing eclipse. ‘The chief towns of 
France, in short, are places which have been 
abodes of man, seats of man’s industry and 


The Gaulish hill-fort became the Ro-| government such as industry and govern- 


ment, have been at various times, for 
eighteen hundred or two thousand years, and 
for as many more prehistoric centuries as any 


_one chooses to add. Dynasties, governments, 


nations, languages, all have changed; but 
to this day the chief fort of each tribe over- 
run by Cesar commonly remains the cathe- 
dral city of a diocese, and is often also the 
capital of an ancient province or a modern 
department. 

ow this is the history, not of one or 
two cities only, but of a whole class. When 
any place of any importance deviates from 
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the type, it is at once noticed as an excep- 
tion. It is in no way interfered with by 
the fact that many French Bishoprics have 
been divided, and some in modern times 
united. ‘The process which is really de- 
structive of continuity, that of translation 
from one seat to another, is exceedingly 
rare. And we may add that in France it is 
the old cities, the immemorial ecclesiastical 
and civil capitals, which are, to a very great 
extent, the seats of modern commerce and 
manufacture. We need not speak of the 
age of Massalia, the Hellenic common- 
wealth which braved the might of Cesar, 
the Free City of the Empire which braved 
the might of Charles of Anjou. But Lyons, 
Rouen, Bordeaux, Amiens, Nantes, are 
ail examples of modern industry and com- 
merce finding their homes in the abodes of 
ancient Counts and Bishops. Cherbourg, 
Brest, Toulon, though not equalling the 
associations of the others, are all ancient 
and historic towns. Havre alone is mod- 
ern, but it has lived three centuries, and 
three centuries, in the eyes of many people, 
is a very respectable antiquity. 

Turn to our own country, and, instead 
of a whole class of immemorial Gaulish 
cities, we shall find at most two or three 
which make a distant and doubtful approach 
to an analogous character. Many English 
towns stand on the site of Roman towns, 
but very few, if any, English towns can 
trace the same uninterrupted connexion with 


primitive times which is still plainly writ- | 


ten on the ancient cities of France. It is 
by no means clear that the Roman towns in 
Britain so generally occupied Celtic sites as 
they did in Gaul; it is quite certain that 
few or no English towns can show the same 
continuous existence from Roman _ times 
which so many French towns can, A great 
guif, an interval of historic darkness, a pe- 
riod given up to the conjectures and infer- 
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pied the site of Roman London. But, after 
all, the Bishopric is generally the best 
means of comparison. Of course we set 
aside the sees founded in England by Henry 
the Eighth and in our own day, just as we 
set aside the more recent Bishoprics of * 
France. We have no concern with the 
see of Manchester or with the see of Ver- 
sailles. We have no concern even with 
the see of Gloucester or the see of Montau- 
ban. Our ancient English dioceses, like 
those of France, represent the civil divis- 
ions which existed at the time of their 
foundation; but then in England those civil 
divisions were not the districts of Roman 
cities, but were ancient English principali- 
ties. The sees were by no means necessa- 
rily placed in Roman cities. When they 
were, they can trace no unbroken succession 
from the Bishops of Roman times. Lon- 
don and York had doubtless been episcopal 
seats in earlier times, but the English Bish- 
ops of those cities were in no sense succes- 
sors of the Roman or British Bishops. A 
wide gap, the introduction of another peo- 
ple and another language, the introduction 
and the overthrow of another religion, cut 
off the two series from one another. But 
in truth an English Bishopric had no such 
necessary connexion with a city as a conti- 
|nental Bishopric had. The head church, 
served by the Bishop’s monks or clerks, 
was placed somewhere, but it was by no 
means necessarily placed in the greatest or 
most ancient town in the diocese. Selsey, 
|Kamsbury, Sherborne, Wells, Lichfield, 
| Elmham, Dunwich, were episcopal sees and 
little else, and all of them have, either for 
a time or for ever, had their episcopal rank 
jtaken from them. Dorchester—the Ox- 
| fordshire Dorchester — was a Roman site, 
but it had no continuous civic existence like 
Chartres or Angers. None of these cities 
have anything like the history, none of them 




















ences of ingenious men, divides their latest | have anything like the outward appearance, 
recorded Roman existence from their ear- | of those cities in France where the Gaulish 
liest recorded English existence. No ex-|hill-fort has gradually grown into the mod- 
isting English, or even Welsh, Bishopric |ern city. At Exeter and Lincoln we do 
pretends to trace an uninterrupted episco- | see an outward appearance which may be 
pal succession further back than the sixth fairly likened to that of the French type of 
century. That any English town retains a city; but the historical analogy fails us. 
traditional, or even an imitative, Roman | Lincoln and Exeter were Roman cities, but 
constitution, is a mere dream without a they did not become English Bishoprics till 
shadow of proof. Nay, it is not even | the aleventh century, when their episcopal 
certain that the sites of the ancient Roman | chairs were removed to there from Dorches- 
towns were continuously inhabited. Many ter and Crediton. Colchester, which, of 
of them are utterly forsaken, others have | all the towns in England, has the best claim 
changed their names, of those which have | to assert a continuous occupation since Ro- 
kept their names several are suspected to'man times, has never become a Bishop's 
have changed their sites. London retains’ see at all. 

its name, but very learned antiquaries doubt! Again, London stands in England abso- 
whether the oldest English London occu- lutely by itseif in the retention of anything 
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like that continuous importance which Paris 
shares with many other French cities. Our 
greatest towns are, as a rule, neither the 
seats of Roman dominion nor yet the seats 
of Old-English Bishoprics. Manchester and 
Leeds bear names which connect them 
with very early history, but they have no 
continuous greatness. Our old ports have 
mostly sunk into insignificance; some of 
them have ceased to exist. Southampton 
and Dover alone can pretend to any con- 
tinuous life. Of our cities famous in 
the middle ages, Bristol and Norwich al- 
most alone have kept up any unbroken 
importance, and of Sristol and Norwich, 
as the modern importance is quite secon- 
dary, the antiquity is quite secondary also. 
Throughout England our connexion with 
early times is far more strongly shown in 
institutions than in sites or buildings. In 
France it is the reverse. 

The contrast then is striking in every 
way. A French city, the seat of a Bishop- 
ric, the capital of an ancient province, can 
commonly show an uninterrupted exist- 
ence, an uninterrupted importance, from 
the very beginning of civil and écclesiastical 
history. The origin of the town is lost in 
the maze of prehistoric times, the origin of 
the church is lost among the early legends 
of saints and martyrs. The city retains 
cither its own Celtic name, or the name of 
the Celtic tribe of which it was the head. 
In England, on the other hand, cities and 
churches are all of comparatively recent 
date. Not more than two or three can 
even pretend to a continuous existence 
from British or Roman times. Names have 
changed, the seats of dominion have shifted, 
the seats of ecclesiastical and of civil rule 
do not coincide, they often have never coin- 
cided. The continuous local history of 
our cities begins, as a rule, with the seventh 
century or later. The recorded continuous 
local history of a French city goes back to 
Cesar or Sextius, and the days of Cesar or 
Sextius were not its beginning. Every- 
thing in England points to a thorough up- 
rooting of old institutions, the formation 
of old sites, a complete destruction in short 
of all organization and government, which 
left a new nation to make a new start. 
That is to say, the English Conquest of 
Britain was something wholly different from 
the Frankish, Burgundian, Gothic Con- 
quests of Gaul. Without making this com- 
parison, and without carrying it out into mi- 
nute details, no one can understand the 
phenomena of our early history. Now this 
is just what our ingenious theorists, our 
genealogists who trace our pedigree up to 
our British ancestors, our clever men who 
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stand up for the Roman origin of English 
municipalities, never take the trouble to 
do. Suave, like philosophy, to be really 
philosophical, must not be conjectural, but 
comparative. A comparison of Britain with 
Gaul or Spain will teach more than ten 
thousand ingenious guesses. It is written 
on the face of the two countries that the 
English conquest of Britain places a com- 
plete break, what we believe philosophers 
call a ‘solution of continuity,” between 
the days before and the days after it. The 
Frankish conquest of Gaul, with all the im- 
portant changes which it brought about, 
made no such complete break. In a word, 
Englishmen are Englishmen, with a certain 
Celtic infusion. Frenchmen, notwithstand- 
ing a certain Teutonic infusion, are Celts to 
this day. 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
BARTER IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Amone all the thousand uses to which 
the power of advertisement is turned, few 
are more curious and characteristic of the 
age than that which gives existence to a 
veriodical entitled The Exchange and Mart. 
t seems to have occurred to some obser- 
vant person that there is a fair chance of 
getting hold of a paying percentage of in- 
dividuals dissatisfied with their own be- 
longings and desirous to make an exchange 
with their neighbours. Such individuals 
would find, it might be presumed, a cer- 
tain relief in letting themselves off in cheap 
advertisements, to say nothing of the hope 
of a successful bargain. Hundreds of 
thousands of people, again, have decided 
wants in these days of a high standard of 
artificial needs, who yet are in a position 
to barter only, not to buy. If one-half of 
these could be brought into contact with 
the other half, many a little arrangement 
might be effected, to the convenience of 
the barterers and the pecuniary profit of 
the kind creature who brought it all about. 
And, again, many persons in the position 
of gentlefolk find themselves in cireum- 
stances which render it desirable that they 
should realize by some means or other 
various private belongings, often tenderly 
cherished as memorials of friends passed 
away, or of bygone days of prosperity, for 
which no ordinary channel of sale is avail- 
able. The useful individual who provides 
a convenient channel for the outlet of lit- 
tle properties of this kind certainly de- 
serves an honorarium in acknowledgment 
of his amiable offices. And there will al- 
ways be a large number of people who, 
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without any special necessity or any special 
want, would be very glad to get a little 
money, or something useful, in return for 
ossessions for which they have ceased to 
ave any use or care. 

The Exchange and Mart is intended to 
meet these and many other such needs. 
It offers its columns at a low rate to adver- 
tisers wishing either to exchange or to sell 
anything, from a rare postage stamp to a 
carriage and pair and a mansion house. 
From the manner in which the columns es- 
pecially devoted to exchange are filled, it 
would seem that the spirit of barter is by 
no means extinct in the nineteenth-century 
Briton. It appears, also, very evidently, 
that the return to a state of barter with 
which some bank alarmists and pseudo- 
political economists threaten us would be 
attended with the gravest inconveniences. 
The young man in the novels who gets into 
the hands of the Jews has to be satisfied 
with receiving ten pounds out of a hundred 
in cash, taking the rest in birdeages, or 
barrel-organs, or something equally useful ; 
and so it appears it might be in a state of 
barter. The butterman would want coals 
when we had nothing but a lace nightcap 
to spare. Thus we find two advertise- 
ments which answer each other in the most 
admirable manner so far as one material of 
the bargain is concerned : — ‘‘ Dandie Din- 
mont terrier puppy, mustard colour, to ex- 
change.” ‘* Wanted, a Dandie Dinmont 
or Scotch terrier puppy.” Nothing could 
be better, and No. 1,352 may at once pro- 
ceed to a deal with No. 505. But there is 
the other material yet to be thought about. 
On looking further, we find that 1,332 
wants in exchange for the tyke ‘* Votes of 
the Old Kent Asylum” for deaf and dumb 
boys. It is exceedingly improbable, a 
million to one against it, that 505 makes 
precisely this offer, but still he may offer 
something in the right direction. Accord- 
ingly we read on with some interest, to see 
whether he offers anything that may lead 
to votes. Alas, for the chance of a deal! 
Ife offers in exchange for the Dandie Din- 
mont ‘‘a handsome bull terrier from a 
prize strain.” Apropos of dogs, one owner 
is apparently equipping himself as a Fen- 
ian, for he dates from Donegal, and offers 
a red Irish setter for a Colt’s revolver, and 
a ‘choice whelp ditto” for a bowieknife. 

Many of the proposed exchangers are 
dying for rings. A lady has a very good 
morocco handkerehief box, with gilt finish- 
ings, exceedingly pretty. She is ‘only 
open to offers of rings, not turquoise.” 

he Exchange, we remark, would be a use- 
ful means of readjusting the capricious ar- 
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rangement into things of like which is wont 
to prevail in wedding presents. This par- 
ticular lady may be a bride who has had 
two handkerchief boxes given her and little 
or no jewellery, and in that case she proba- 
bly has at least half a dozen ornamental 
inkstands and electro-plate eggstands to 
part with in exchange for further rings. 
Another lady has a white Limerick lace 
tunic, uncleaned, cost £4. She wishes 
for a good turquoise ring and long gold 
earrings. We wish she may get them. An- 
other, probably a young male with a desire 
for additional personal embellishments, 
writes: ‘*I wish for rings. I have an 
electrical machine and apparatus, a pneu- 
matic trough, an alarum, alphabetical safety 
lock, and other things, but am open to 
offers.” A sad fall, from physical science 
to rings. Sealskin jackets are as much in 
demand as rings, and seem to have a high 
value in the barter market. One lady de- 
clares that a sealskin jacket is much want- 
ed, but she is ‘‘ open to offers.” This, we 
observe, is the attitude of a large propor- 
tion of the advertisers. We do not under- 
stand it to refer in all cases to expected 
proceedings in a matrimonial direction. In 
the present case it probably means that if 
a handsome sealskin jacket is not fortheom- 
ing, anything that looks good and well- 
dressed will be acceptable. However that 
may be, the lady makes what must be 
called a liberal offer, and this is what she 
will give: —‘* A Lallier album, containing 
681 stamps, very rare ones indeed: forty- 
six graduated red carnelian beads; thir- 
teen large ivory ones; three pretty illumi- 
nations; a set of green beetles, earring 
and brooch, on gilt leaf, cost nearly £2.” 
The next lady makes an offer which to the 
unregenerate sense appears still more mu- 
nificent, —‘‘a long dark gold chain, new 
pattern, handsome Italian silver card-case, 
and carved tortoise-shell card-stand, rare, 
and without flaws.” Another lady says, 
**I much want a sealskin jacket. I offer 
gold signet ring, plated cruet stand, black 
Astrachan muff, drab ostrich feather four- 
teen inches, pretty handkerchief box.” 
That plated cruet stand would just suit an- 
other advertiser, who wants such an article 
of table furniture, but instead of a sealskin 
jacket this latter person can only offer a 
**set of baby linen, new.” One lady has 
set her heart upon silk aprons, and silk 
aprons she will have, even though she 
parts with a whole room full of little prop- 
erties in exchange. It is perhaps worth 
while to see what she will give for ‘‘ a yard 
or so of piece silk, of any light colour, for 
aprons: — ‘‘ patterns for point lace, 
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worsted and bead work, four strips of 
broad insertion for braiding, with braid in- 
cluded, strings of white spar, red imitation 
coral and black beads, gilt band bracelets 
with velvet run in and out, with pendants, 
a brooch and waist clasp of cut steel, pho- 
tographic scraps, monograms, a vice to 
screw on a table for fret-work, a box of 
yellow powder for the hatr, with puff and 
many other things.” This advertisement 
must add something to the cost of the 
aprons, even at ten words fora penny. It 
would have been cheaper to do without them. 

Many of the advertisements record sud- 
den changes of tastes and pursuits. We 
have seen how one young person has flown 
off from electricity to finger rings. An- 
other young person has been taking in one 
of Knight’s serial publications; he has got 
as far as the thirtieth part, and his taste 
for that sort of extravagance has left him. 
He would like a small revolver for the 
thirty parts of solid information in natural 
history, but he is open to offers. One 
thing is quite certain, and it indicates the 
decided character of his desertion of lit- 
erary tastes; he subjoins to his declaration 
of being open to offers, ‘* Books refused ! ” 
With a persistence in a good course of 
reading which shines out delightfully by 
contrast with this misguided renegade, a 
young gentleman hailing from ‘* Common- 
ers, Winchester,” asks for ‘* Ralph the Bail- 
iff,” by Miss Braddon, in exchange for 
which — with a due appreciation of the 
sterling value of that lady’s works — he of- 
fers two good novels in good condition. It is 
hard to damp youthful ardour, but we can- 
not refrain from suggesting that his library 
will certainly be a loser by the transaction. 
Under this head of books and pamphlets 
we find an advertisement which Dr. M’Neile 
or some of his friends should certainly look 
up (the number is 930, if that will be any 
assistance to the Dean) : — ‘*I have about 
100 different, mostly free-thought, pamph- 
lets, average price sixpence, which | would 
exchange for anything useful worth a gui- 
nea.” We quite understand the gentle- 
man’s wish to have something useful rather 
than his present property, but we think his 
price is high for waste paper. At any 
rate, it is a chance for scotching whatever 
of snake there may be in the egg. 

One group of advertisements opens up 
bewildering vistas of a science which has 
grown up within the memory of very young 
persons. The terminology of the science 
appears somewhat strange to the unini- 
tiated. Here isa specimen: ‘*‘ I have twenty 
military badges, and Adam and Eve eccen- 
tric, to exchange for others, or would give 
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two badges for Tom Dawson’s cat, Miss 
Senhouse, Miss Charlton’s fan, Mr. Mil- 
bank’s eccentric.” A young lady, a cat, a 
lady’s fan, a gentleman’s eccentric, all for 
two badges! rather one-sided barter. That 
cat of Mr. Dawson’s appears to be an ani- 
mal in much request. We trust that Mr. 
Dawson’s comfort does not depend on the 
mepeiny of the cat, for somebody else 
1as got him. The present holder is a lady, 
and for him and a few more like him she 
expects a pair of gold earrings, which is al- 
most a return to the price obtained for cats 
when the legal barter was a heap of corn 
as high as the cat chanced to be long, tail 
and all. Hear again No. 980, how like the 
the Premier’s manifesto his advertisement 
reads: —‘‘I have eight eccentrics, eight 
illuminateds, six coronets, and two badges 
for exchange.” ‘‘ Illuminateds” seem to 
hold an intermediate place between eccen- 
trics and coronets. In political language 
this would mean that the eccentrics who al- 
low themselves to be ‘‘ educated” become 
illuminated; when illuminated, the next 
step is a coronet; and, the coronet once 
secured, further developments will bring 
in time a badge. 

The Mart is less amusing as a study of 
human nature and modern wants than the 
Exchange, for it is hard cash, not barter, 
that is here asked for. It is, twice as 
costly to advertise under this head, and 
the advertisements are accordingly of less 
exuberant length. We observe ‘‘a chain 
of Italian beads, blessed by the Pope,” for 
seven and sixpence. It is a matter of re- 
gret that the intrinsic value of the chain is 
not given; for if it were, a process of com- 
pound subtraction would approximate to 
the market value of the Papal blessing. 
Another advertisement in this department 
may safely be left to stand on its own in- 
trinsic merits, without comment or gilding : 
—‘*To amateurs, or those who desire a 
small organ cheap. —For sale, in warking 
order, the cone shell of an organ. 
Only wants pipes.” 

One excellent feature is observable in all 
the various departments of this curious 
product of modern civilization, there are 
no ambiguous advertisements. No baby 
farming appears, not any of those cognate 
proposals over which a contemporary has 
for so long thrown the exgis of its own 
great name. Unless we are to judge the 
columns of the Exchange and Mart on the 
principle which condemned Mr. Pickwick 
as having employed tomato sauce as a sym- 
bol for hidden fire, there is not a single 
improper advertisement in the whole num- 
ber we have had under inspection. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
A JAPANESE GRAMMAR.* 


‘* Tr France is such a rich nation, why do 
her merchants come all the way to Japan to 
make money?” was the very reasonable 
remark of Prince Tokugawa Minbataiho 
when being shown the beauties of Paris. 
The fact of crowds of European merchants 
eagerly desiring admittance into Japan is 
explicable to the Japanese mind only by the 
theory that their native countries are too 
small, poor, and barren to support them, 
and that they are obliged to seek the fertile 
plains and rich markets of Japan to gain a 
sustenance. This and other fallacies of a 
similar kind cannot be dissipated until the 
Japanese become practically acquainted 
with European countries, and we are, there- 
fore, glad to observe that year by year‘an 
increasing number of young Japanese ar- 
rive in this country to study our language 
and arts. This they dothoroughly. Eng- 
lishmen who have had opportunities of 
conversing with them cannot fail to have 
been struck by the extreme correctness of 
their diction. No desire to appear fluent 
causes them to give utterance to clumsy 
ungrammatical sentences, but with great 
patience and deliberation they mould their 
formula of words according to the strictest 
rules of syntax. Gifted with great natural 
quickness aind ability, and possessed of un- 
tiring diligence, they eagerly study and 
easily master the by no means simple con- 
struction of our language. While engaged 
in these studies they must recognise that 
our comparatively systematic arrangement 
of grammar considerably lightens their task. 
It is not unreasonable to hope, therefore, 
that their desire for improvement may in- 
duce them to apply the same arrangement 
to their own language. At present they 
may be said to possess no expressed system 
of grammar, and consequently European 
students of the language are left to form 
their own syntax and frame their own rules 
—a practice which often gives rise to un- 
faithful translations from the Japanese, and 
renders the task of translating into that lan- 
guage one of great difficulty and uncertainty. 
Of late years several Japanese grammars 
have appeared written by European schol- 
ars—English, French, and Dutch—but 
none equal in comprehensiveness and ar- 
rangement to the work before us. By pub- 
lishing an English edition of his book M. 
Hoffmann has secured for it a wider circula- 
tion, at the same time that he has paid a 


* A Japanese Grammar. By J.J. Hoffmann, Ph. 
D., Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, &c. 
&c. Published by command of His Majesty’s Min- 
ister for Colonial Affairs. Leiden: 1868. 
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compliment to the prominence of British 
interest in Japan. M. Hoffmann has al- 
ready contributed a valuable aid to students 
of the language in the form of a very useful 
volume o dialogues in Dutch, English, and 
Japanese, and we are promised a dictionary 
in the same languages. 

In the Grammar before us we know not 
whether to admire most the industry which 
collected such a mass of information from 
books and stray Japanese — for the author 
has never visited the country with the lan- 
guage of which he is so familiar — or the 
power of arrangement which has sorted this 
mass and reduced it to order. The grati- 
tude due to M. Hoffmann will however be 
felt by few, for we venture to assert that, 
after reading his introduction, none but 
very enthusiastic philologists, or persons 
compelled by circumstances to pursue the 
study, will care to dip further into the mys- 
teries of this tortuous tongue. Many a 
would-be-learner will be staggered by being 
told on the first page that, before commenc- 
ing the study of apanese, a considerable 
acquaintance with Chinese is necessary ; 
but such is the fact, for the Japanese pre- 
sent the extraordinary phenomenon of a 
people possessing a written language of 
their own taking bodily over that of another 
country. In one gulp they swallowed the 
fifty Chinese characters, and so interwoven 
have the two languages since become that 
the majority of books published are written 
in a medley of the two. Writers freely use 
the two kinds of characters in the same 
line, and these mutations are not made on 
any system or governed by any rule; while, 
further to puzzle the student, the ideo- 
graphic Chinese characters are sometimes 
used to convey the meaning, and at others 
merely as phonetic signs. The Japanese 
character predominates in inverse ratio to 
the value of the work. It is only from the 
trashiest of story-books that Chinese is en- 
tirely excluded, while the best scientific and 
historical works, together with all Buddhist 
books translated from Sanskrit, are printed 
solely in that character. To add to the an- 
omaly, Chinese was introduced into Japan by 
a native of neither country, but by a Corean 
Prince who journeyed thither in the third 
century. For a number of years it was 
studied only as an accomplishment by 
courtiers ; but when, in the sixth century, 
the doctrines of Buddha were introduced 
from China, it spread throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, and is now invari- 
ably read and understood. This last sen- 
tence, we ought to explain, requires some 

ualification, for although it is true that 
hinese, character by character, is perfectly 
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understood by Japanese, yet so widely dif- 
ferent is the construction of the two lan- 
guages that a transposition of characters is 
necessary to make a Chinese sentence intel- 
ligible toa Japanese reader. To obviate 
the actual displacement of characters, signs 
are added at the side to indicate the rela- 
tive positions of each word in the sentence, 
which thus becomes translated into Japan- 
ese. Asa consequence of all this confusion, 
the Chinese character is read in two ways ; 
either the Chinese pronunciation, or an ap- 
proach to it, is retained, or it is made to 
represent the Japanese equivalent to its 
meaning, and may therefore be said to pos- 
sesstwo sounds. Fof instance, the Chinese 
character ‘‘ teen,” signifying heaven, may 
be read either as ‘‘ ten” —the sound anal- 
ogous to the original Chinese — or may be 
pronounced ‘‘ ama,” the word bearing the 
same signification in Japanese. The spirit 
of appropriation which induced the Japanese 
thus to adopt such a clumsy vehicle of 
thought as the Chinese writing would seem 
to be a conspicuous trait in the national 
character —a’ trait which has made itself 
apparent of late years by the eagerness 
with which they have seized upon the results 
of our superior scientific and mechanical 
knowledge; in curious contrast to their 
neighbours the Chinese, who have for the 
most part shown a stolid indifference to the 
introduction of foreign improvements. The 
Japanese Government are now rich in 
steamers; their forts, built on the most 
scientific principles, are bristling with can- 
non made on the European model in their 
own’ manufactories, while the troops are 
drilled and accoutred after the latest West- 
ern pattern. In imitation of the Sanskrit, 
the Japanese divided their language into 
forty-seven sounds, and selected a certain 
number of Chinese characters to represent 
them which were called ‘‘ kana,” or bor- 
rowed names. ‘These words were written 
either in the full character or in the run- 
ning-hand, called respectively Yamato-kana 
and Man-yov-kana. These forms being 
again abbreviated gave rise to the two or- 
dinary kinds of Japanese writings of the 
present day—namely, the Katakana and 
the Firagana; the former being more or 
less a contraction of the Chinese, while the 
widest range is given to the fancy in form- 
ing the characters of the latter, in many of 
which all trace of the original correct form 
is lost. Constant and patient attention is | 
required to unwrap the characters from | 
these mysterious flourishes, while the diffi- 
culty of doing so is further enhanced by the 
letters forming the sentence being placed at 
equal intervals, without any sign to mark | 
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the division of words. Though so intimately 
connected with the Chinese, the sounds of 
the two languages are very different, the 
Japanese more nearly resembling the Bur- 
mese, and. possessing consonants, such as 
the initial V and R, which are entirely for- 
eign to the Chinese. In the case of the lat- 
ter letter, a curious exchange of sounds 
takes place in the two countries, whereas a 
Chinaman invariably pronounces an initial R 
asanL, The Japanese as invariably pro- 
nounce their initial L’s as R’s; with the lat- 
ter also the letters F and H are often con- 
vertible. The forty-seven sounds spoken 
of above having been found to be utterly 
inadequate to represent the language, rings 
and dots were supplemented to supply the 
deficiency ; but even with these additions it 
is impossible to describe in writing the lan- 
guage as spoken, much less to give correctly 
the sounds of a foreign tongue. 

In common with all countries where loco- 
motion is difficult, and consequently inter- 
communication rare, dialects abound, and 
assume to themselves the dignity of sepa- 
rate languages; so distinct are they that a 
native of one province has great difficulty 
in making himself understood in another. 
This state of things proved so highly in- 
convenient to officials, and the upper classes 
who by their position were constantly obliged 
to move from one part of the country to an- 
other, that a Court dialect was, as in China, 
introduced which is now recognised all over 
the Empire as the medium of official and 
polite intercourse. 

Though not deeply versed in the science 
of grammar, the Japanese have a general 
idea of its utility, and native philologers 
have so far advanced in the study as to di- 
vide their language into three parts of 
speech — namely, ‘‘ na,” names or nouns}; 
‘*kotoba,” words or verbs; and particles, 
called either ‘‘ teniva,” opening leaves, or 
sute-gana, foundling letters. In common 
with Chinese, the nouns are destitute of 
grammatical gender, number and case. 
To indicate the first, the characters for 
man and woman are affixed much in the 
way that we say in English man-servant, 
woman-servant ; the plural is marked either 
by repeating the noun or by affixing to it 
an adjective of quantity; cases are ex- 
pressed by suffixes. These distinctions, 
however, are not by any means always pre- 
served, and there remains therefore a cer- 
tain vagueness in Japanese sentences which 
can only be explained by the context. As 
also in Chinese, their verbs possess neither 
number nor person, which, however, are 
indicated by the rest of the sentence, great 
stress being laid, in polite conversation, on 
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rendering clear by the use of complimentary 


and depreciatory terms the persons and | 


things spoken of. The moods and tenses 
are determined by the use of auxiliary 
words or verbs, the terminal letters or syl- 
lables of the verbs themselves undergoing 
no modification ; the student, therefore, has 
to learn but one form of regular verb and 
the use of a certain number of auxiliaries. 
We have no space to follow M. Hotfinann 
through his able disquisitions on the details 
of their grammar. As the reader will prob- 
ably expect, the construction of their sen- 
tences js the reverse of anything European ; 
for instance, it is rather difficult for the 
uninitiated to recognise in the Japanese 
form ‘‘He I come shall that knowing 
is,” a translation of the sentence ‘* He 
knows that 1 shall come.” Whatever may 
be the deficiency, however, of other parts 
of speech, there is no lack of personal pro- 
nouns, or rather substitutes for personal 

ronouns, for the ingenuity of the Japanese 
is constantly taxed to invent terms of de- 
basement and exaltation sufliciently numer- 
ous to meet the demands of their polite 
conversation. A speaker who spoke of 
himself as ‘‘I,” instead of adopting the 
usual depreciating terms of “‘‘ your ser- 
vant,” ‘* your slave,” ‘* this little one,” and 


similar expressions, would be considcred 
vulgar and uneducated, while every well- 
bred man has at his command an infinite 
sliding scale of honorific terms to suit the 


rank and status of his interlocutor. Euro- 
pean students of both the Japanese and 
Chinese languages are too apt to neglect 
the observances of these modes of expres- 
sion, and frequently use the bald ‘*1” or 
‘**you,” sounds unpalatable to the Jap- 
anese and Chinese ears, and which leave 
an impression of incivility and illiterateness 
oftentimes very prejudicial to the legitimate 
influence of the speaker. The same pedan- 
tic politeness has given rise to similar forms 
of expression as substitutes for the posses- 
sive pronouns, and the ‘* mean dwelling” 
and the ‘‘ thorny wife ” are used to describe 
those belongings of the speaker, while such 
terms as ‘* honourable,” ** lofty,” and ‘* su- 
pefior” are considered applicable to the 
possessions of the person addressed. <As 
part and parcel of the Chinese language the 
sexagenary cycle used in China for,the enu- 
meration of years, months, days, and hours 
has been adopted in Japan; in accordance 
with which system the number of the year 
in the cycle is expressed by the combina- 
tion of two characters, one drawn in a se- 
ries of ten, and the other from a series of 
twelve, established letters. These charac- 
ters are so arranged as to be capable of 


| sixty different combinations. 
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This system 
was soon found to be very defective, it be- 
ing obvious that the cyclical characters can 
only point to the number of the year in the 
cycle and fail to denote the particular cycle. 
It became necessary, therefore, to introduce 
a system by which it might be made plain, 
and for this purpose the sovereign, on as- 
cending the throne, selects a name com- 
posed of two characters of felicitous im- 
port by which his reign shall be known, 
which are prefixed to the cyclical charac- 
ters to fix the date. The twelve characters 
of the second series spoken of above also 
serve as the signs of the zodiac, the points 
of the compass, and the hours of the day, 
of which there are but twelve. Numbers 
are, however, often used for this last pur- 
pose, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, being those selected ; 
the first representing noon and midnight, 
and the others, 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 o'clock 
respectively. 

In this notice we have given but a faint 
idea of the contents of the work before us. 
It is a book full of practical information ad- 
mirably arcanged, and which will help 
many a weary student. of Japanese over 
the stony path before him. 


; From The Imperial Review. 
THE FUTURE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Most men remain utterly unmoved at the 
intelligence that some new planet has been 
discovered, in some obscure German ob- 
servatory by some unknown astronomer, 
with a name more or less unprounceable. 
And it is to be feared that the majority of 
mankind, in their happy irreverence, are 
only stirred up to languid ridicule at the 
spectacle of the philosophical quarrels that 
seem to be the inevitable result of fresh ge- 
ological discoveries. Indeed, it is difficult 
for the disinterested observer to discover 
the immediate connection between the find- 
ing of fossils in remote caverns and the 
consequent outburst of violent abuse and 
rash personality amongst the savants of the 
great European capitals. Authropology, 
again, is one of those new inventions that 
can scarcely claim a large share of popular 
favour. Though this is not to be wondered 
at. For, after all, it is only natural that, 
even if men are descended in direct line 
from apes, they should prefer to remain in 
blissful ignorance of the fact. But some 
people are always to be found wanting in 
the delicacy and tact that should suggest 
to them that it is seldom gratifying to in- 
dividual pride to trace a family up to its 
very origin. However high the branches 
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may reach, the roots have always sprung 
from the earth. It is convenient to forget 
the lowly birth of the family tree. We 
refer to have recourse to Sir Bernard 
swore for the manufacture of ancestors. 
And what is true of families is true of all 
mankind. The present traditions are plea- 
sant, if false. But the maxim ‘‘ Quieta non 
movere,” went out ef practice when Lord 
Melbourne died. Meteorology, like an- 
thropology, shares with photography the 
advantages of novelty. Both are things of 
yesterday. But the former has gradually 
been relegated to learned societies, and 
few bright eyes deign to study the columns 
of daily journals, and ‘the sweetest lips 
that ever were kissed” no longer whisper 
confidence in to-morrow’s weather on the 
strength of the puzzling hieroglypbics in 
the morning’s Zimes. Meteorology has 
had more than its due proportion of fail- 
ures, and the enthusiasm of those who were 
eager advocates of the new science has 
cooled down. But all those who are care- 
less on similar subjects will take interest in 
the rapid advances of photography. And 
it so happens that no science can boast of a 
swifter progress. It is seldom that a 
month passes without the announcement of 
some fresh discovery more or less impor- 
tant. And every addition to the thorough 


knowledge of the subject is important, if 
not in itself, at least as paving the way for 
future investigations. 

The attention of photographers is, at the 
present time, specially directed to attaining 


one object. It is generally known that in 
the process by which photographs are 
usually produced, a picture on glass is first 
obtained from which any number of proofs 
may be printed off on paper. It unfortu- 
nately happens that these prints do not 
possess permanence. They gradually fade, 
first losing their glossy blackness and 
sharpness of outline; then all their early 
brillianey dies away, they assume a yellow 
tinge, and in time entirely disappear. Any 


one glancing over an album can convince | idea excites. 
Those portraits that have | of science if the sun could be made to 


himself of this. 


been taken some few years since contrast very | 
unfavourably with those that have been | 


lately taken. It is a cause for especial re- 


gret, for carte-de-visite portraits gain in| them on canvas. 
It happens, too often, | the idea is not entirely chimerical. In fact, 


value with age. 


that death leaves no remembrance of parent | 
or child, friend or lover, except a portrait | 
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less worth, and the reflection must give 
pain to many that even this will pass away. 
The causes of this fading of photographic 
prints depend on the process. So long as 
the same method is used, and the same 
chemical agents are employed, there is no 
remedy for the effect. And it is generally 
held that some radically new mode of print- 
ing must be adopted. Many efforts have 
already been made to supply this defect, 
but the measure of success hitherto gained 
has been very small. One plan, however, 
known as the Carbon Process, that depends 
on the reduction of carbon from a solution 
of gelatine, is perfect in theory. And the 
results are in every way satisfactory. The 
prints are clear, vigorous, of a good colour, 
and, above all, perfectly permanent. Un- 
fortunately, the practical difficulties in the 
way of working the process have hitherto 
been found almost insurmountable. It is 
not likely to be ever generally adopted. 
It requires so large an amount of skill and 
time that only enterprising amateurs have, 
for the most part, availed themselves of it. 
The well-known Wothlytype Process bases 
its claims to popular favour on the perma- 
nence of its prints. It has never, however, 
been well received by the photographic 
world. Some deny its merits; others as- 
sert that its productions are rather deficient 
in brilliancy and beauty. It has certainly 
not succeeded in winning its way against 
the opposition that it excited from the first. 
A process of this kind can only be thor- 
oughly tested by time. But the universal 
opinion at present is, that the field is still 
open for a perfect method of printing. 
Most photographers indulge in one day- 
dream. It has the same charm for them 
that the elixir vite and the philosopher's 
stone had for the old alchymists. The 
vision that so temptingly displays itself to 
the imagination of the enthusiast is the 
hope of discovering a method of photo- 
graphing colours. Yt must be allowed that 
there are excuses for the raptures that the 
It would be a final triumph 


transfer to paper the thousand brilliant 
tints tlfat are seen in nature, and that mock 
at the efforts of the artist to reproduce 
And there are hopes that 


most men who have paid attention to the 
subject hold that the realization of this 


that, in so many cases, becomes of price-! brilliant idea is only a question of time. 
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Part of an Article in The Churchman’s Family 
Magazine. 


WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 


A Year after Burns’s death, William Mo- 
therwell was born. His parents owned a 
small estate in Stirlingshire, and to this cir- 
cumstance was he indebted for his liberal 
education, watched over by an uncle in 
Paisley. 

Of his earlier years we have no record; 
but at the age of twenty we find him Sher- 
iff Clerk Depute, in Paisley, the responsi- 
ble duties of which situation he for three 
years discharged to everybody’s satisfaction. 
All the while, however, his tastes lay in a 
different direction, and, in 1828, he became 
editor of the ‘‘ Paisley Advertiser,” to the 
poet’s corner of which he had previously 
contributed several of his best poems. The 
same year he also undertook the editorship 
of the ‘‘ Paisley Magazine,” wherein ap- 
— from time to time, various of his 
yrical effusions, as also sundry composi- 
tions in prose. In 1830, he resigned his 
clerkship, confining his attention solely to 
his literary pursuits and to the management 
of the ‘* Glasgow Courier,” a newspaper of 
considerable local influence and repute. 
This situation he held till his death, retain- 
ing to the last the general respect of society, 
with the hearty good will and wishes of his 
many friends. 

His death was sudden and unexpected. 
On the evening of the 1st of November, 
1835, he had been dining in the city (Glas- 
gow), and after his return, feeling oppressed 
and unwell, he went to bed. From that 
couch he never rose again. Through the 
night, speech failed, and in spite of all the 
medical assistance obtained, this sweet sing- 
er died at the early age of thirty-eight 
years. Among his more intimate friends 
the poet’s company was much sought after: 
but in general society he was reserved, sel- 
dom or never taking part in the conversation, 
unless poetry became the theme of the 
evening. 

As a poet, Motherwell was, perhaps, de- 
ficient in that robust vigour of pinion nec- 
essary for long and sustained flights. But 
in the utterances of the heart, in natural 
gushes of feeling, and in rich mental and 
poetical sympathy with the sights and 
sounds of living nature, few have risen to 
an equal pathos, and a descriptive beauty 
more touching and telling. Many of his 
a are of exquisite beauty, and the 
yrics of ** Jeannie Morrison” and ‘* My 
Heid is like to rend, Willie,” will rank with 
any similar compositions in the English lan- 
guage. Ina soft, melancholy, and touch- 
ing tenderness they have never been ex- 
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celled. Miss Mitford, speaking of ‘* Jeannie 
Morrison,” and others of his lyrical pieces, 
says :—‘‘ Burns is the only poet with whom, 
for tenderness and pathos, Motherwell can 
be compared. The elder bard has written 
much more largely, is more various, more 
fiery, more abundant; but I doubt if there 
be anything so exquisitely finished, so free 
from aline too many, or a word out of 
place, as the two great ballads of Mother-’ 
well. By touching and retouching during 
many years did ‘ Jeanie Morrison’ attain 
her perfection, and yet how completely has 
art concealed art! How entirely does that 
charming song — like an irrepressible 
gush of feeling that would find vent! In 
‘ My Heid is like to rend, Willie,’ the a 

earance of spontaneity is still more strik- 
ing, as the passion is still more intense — 
intense, indeed, almost to painfulness.” 

A poem or two taken at random, we 
think, will be acceptable to our readers. 


MAY MORN SONG. 


The grass is wet with shining dews, 
Their silver bells hang on each tree, 
While opening flower and bursting bud 
Breathe incense forth unceasingly. 
The mavis pipes in greenwood shaw 
The throstle glads the spreading thorn, 
And cheerily the blythsome lark 
Salutes the rosy face of morn. 
*Tis early prime: 
And hark! hark! hark! 
His merry chime 
Chirrups the lark ; 
Chirrup! chirrup! he heralds in 
The jolly sun with matin hymn. 


Come, come, my love ! and May-dews shake 
In pailfuls from each drooping bough, 
They’ll give fresh lustre to the bloom 
That breaks upon thy young cheek now. 
O’er hill and dale, o’er waste and wood 
Aurora’s smiles are streaming free; 
With earth it seems brave holiday, 
In heaven it looks high jubilee, 
And it is right, 
For mark, love, mark ! 
How bathed in light 
Chirrups the lark : 
Chirrup ! chirrup ! he upward flies, 
Like holy thoughts, to cloudless skies. 


They lack all heart who cannot feel 

The voice of heaven within them thrill, 
In summer morn, when mounting high 

This merry minstrel sings his fill. 
Now let us seek yon bosky dell 

Where brightest wild-flowers choose to be, 
And where its clear stream murmurs on 

Meet type of our love’s purity : 

No witness there, 
And o’er us, hark ; 
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High in the air 
Chirrups the lark ! 
Chirrup ! chirrup! away soars he 
Bearing to heaven my vows to thee ! 


THE MIDNIGHT WIND. 


Mournfully ! oh, mournfully 
The midnight wind doth sigh, 

Like some sweet plaintive melody 
Of ages long gone by ! 


It speaks of a tale of other years — 
Of hopes that bloomed to die — 

Of sunny smiles that set in tears, 
And loves that mouldering lie. 


Mournfully ! oh, mournfully 

This midnight wind doth moan, 
It stirs some chord of memory 

In each dull, heavy tone; 


The voices of the much-loved dead 
Come floating thereupon — 

All, all my fond heart cherished 
Ere death had made it lone. 


Mournfully ! oh, mournfully 
This midnight wind doth swell 
With its quaint, pensive minstrelsy — 
Hope’s passionate farewell, 


To the dreamy joys of early years, 
Ere yet grief’s canker fell 

On the heart’s bloom — aye, well may tears 
Start at that parting knell ! 


MY HEID IS LIKE TO REND, WILLIE. 


My heid is like to rend, Willie, 
My heart is like to break — 
I’m wearin’ aff my feet, Willie, 

I’m dyin, for your sake, 


I’m weary o’ this warld, Willie, 
And sick wi’ a’ I see ; 
I canna live as [ hae lived, 
Or be as [ should be. 
But fauld unto your heart, Willie, 
The heart that still is thine — 
And kiss ance muir the white, white cheek 
Ye siid was red langsyne. 


0 dinna mind my words, Willie, 
I downa seek to blame; 

But, O ! it’s hard to live, Willie, 
And dree a cold warld’s shame; 
Het tears are hailin’ o’er your cheek 

And hailin’ o’er your chin; 
Why weep ye sae for worthlessness, 
For sorrow and for sin? 





It’s vain to comfort me, Willie, 
Sair grief maun hae its will; 
But let me rest upon your breist 

To sab and greet my fill : 
Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 
Let me shed by your hair, 
And look into the face, Willie, 
I never sall see mair. 


I’m sittin’ on your knee, Willie, 
For the last time in my life. 
A puir, heart-broken thing, Willie, 
A mither, yet nae wife; 
Aye, press your hand upon my heart, 
And press it mair and mair, 
Or it will burst the silken string 
Sae strang is its despair. 


A stoun gaes thro’ my head, Willie, 
A sair stoun thro’ my heart — 
Oh! haud me up and let me kiss 
Thy brow ere we twa pairt. 
Anither, and anither yet ! — 
How fast my lifestrings break; 
Fareweel ! fareweel ! thro’ yon kirkyard 
Step lichtly for my sake ! 


The lav’rock in the lift, Willie, " 


That lilts far ower our head, 
Will sing the morn as merrillie 
Above the clay-cauld deid; 
And this green turf we’re sitting on 
Wi’ dewdrops shimmerin’ sheen, 
Will hap the heart that luvit thee 
As warld has seldom seen. 


But, oh, remember me, Willie, 
On land where’er ye be — 

And oh ! think on the leal, leal heart, 
That ne’er luvit ane but thee ! 

And oh, think on the cauld, cauld mools 
That fill my yellow hair — 

That kiss the cheek, and kiss the chin 
Yet never sall kiss mair, 


JEANIE MORRISON, 


I’ve wander’d east, I’ve wander’d west, 
Through mony a weary way; 

But never never can forget 
The luve o’ life’s young day ! 

The fire that’s blawn on Beltane e’en 
May weel be black gin Yule : 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule. 


O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
The thochts o’ bygane years 

Still fling their shadows ower my path, 
And blind my een w’ tears: 

They blind my een with saut, saut tears, 
And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory idly summons up 
The blythe blinks o’ langsyne. 
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*Twas then we luvit ilk ither weel, 
*Twas then we twa did part; 

Sweet time —sad time ! twa bairns at schule, 
Twa bairns, and but ae heart; 

*Twas then we sat on ae laigh bink, 

. To leir ilk ither lear; 

And tones and looks, and smiles were shed, 
Remember’d ever mair, 


I wonder, Jeanie, aften yet, 
When sitting on that bink, 
Cheek touchin’ cheek, loof lock’d in loof, 
What our wee heads could think ! 
When baith bent doun ower ae braid page, 
W’ ae buik on our knee, 
Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 
My lesson was in thee. 


Oh, mind ye how we hung our heads, 
How cheeks brent red wi’ shame, 
Whene’er the schule-weans, laughin’, said, 
We cleek’d thegither hame? 
And mind ye o’ the Saturdays, 
(The schule then skailt at noon,) 
When we ran off to speel the braes — 
The broomy braes o’ June? 


My head rins round and round about, 
My heart flows like a sea, 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 
O”’ schule-time and o’ thee. 

Oh, mornin’ life ! oh, mornin’ luve 
Oh, lichtsome days and lang, 

When hinnied hopes around our hearts 
Like simmer blossoms sprang ! 


Oh, mind ye, luve, how aft we left 
The deavin’, dinsome toun, 
To wander by the green burnside, 
And hear its watercroon ? 
The simmer leaves hung ower our heads, 
The flowers burst round our feet, 
And in the gloamin’ o’ the wud 
The throssil whusslit sweet. 





The throssil whusslit in the wud, 
The burn sung to the trees, 

And we with Nature’s heart in tane 
Concerted harmonies; 

And on the knowe abune the burn 
For hours thegither sat 

In the silentness 0” joy, till baith 
Wi’ very gladness grat ! 


Aye, aye, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Tears trickled down your cheek, 

Like dew-beads on a rose, yet nane 
Had only power to speak ! 

That was a time, a blessed time, 
When hearts were fresh and young, 

When freely gush’d all feelings forth, 
Unsyllabled — unsung ! 


I marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 
Gin I hae been to thee 

As closely twined wi’ earliest thochts 
As ye hae been to me? © 

Oh ! tell me gin their music fills 
Thine ear as it does mine ! 

Oh ! say gin e’er your heart grows grit 
Wi’ dreamings o’ langsyne? 


I’ve wander’d east, I’ve wander’d west, 
I’ve borne a weary lot ; 

But in my wanderings, far or near, 
Ye never were forgot. 

The fount that first burst frae this heart 
Still travels on its way, 

And channels deeper as it rins 
The luve o’ life’s young day. 


O, dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Since we were sinder’d young, 

I’ve never seen your face, nor heard 
The music 0’ your tongue ; 

But I could hug all wretchedness, 
And happy could I die, 

Did I but ken your heart still dream’d 
O’ bygane days and me! 


END OF VOLUME XCIX. 











